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INTRODUCTION. 



It was one of Fortune's whims that Morgan BLawkes, 
whom Nature had endowed with the heart of a poet, 
should liye his life as a business man. It wa« only at odd 
moments that he found time to write the stories which, 
under his own name, or his nom-de-plume (Heron Shaw), 
have given pleasure to so many readers. 

One of his la^rt wishes was that these poems should be 
published in book form, and If the critical reader finds 
here and there a blemish, let it not be forgotten that the 
lines were wifttten In the intervals of a busy life, and the 
hand that penned them is now stiird for ever. 



"*^^^^* 
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GEOFFRY CRABTHORN PAPERS. 



LINES TO A LOCUST. 

An Old gentleman of a philosophic turn of mind residing 
near me thus apostrophizes a captured specimen of the 
Locusts with which, in common with other districts, wi> 
have ]flrt:ely been overrun, beaten, buffetted, and half 
blinded.— Geoffiy Crahihom, 

AIL ! thou historic member of the insect world ; 
Nay, do not kick and twist thy little head awry. 
Nor s»truggle with thy filmy, gajuzy wings unfurled, 
Attempiting vainly from my ouftstretched hand to fly. 
Where wert thou slowly going in thy winged flight ? 
Nlay, do not trefmible, I assure thee there's no danger ; 
Now thou art here, dost thou intend to stay all n4g<ht ? 
If so, I cannot bid liiee welcome, little stranger. 

Do all .those thousands whizzing past with whirring hum 
Possess an ajppetite voracious as thine own ? 
If so, they could not at a better moment come. 
Because my lucerne paddock now is nicely grown. 
Would I could count their numbers ! But I should require 
A calculatinjg scheme like Mister Babbage's. 
Oh ! by the bye, when they of lucerne-feeding tire, 
What swee»ter food than yonder thriving cabbages ? 

Where dost thou come from ? Haat thou travelled very long ? 
When did thy army In dts serried ranks set forlth ? 
Or wert thou wafted here on wings of whiriiwinds strong 
From flome hoit desert in the pawrhed-up arid North ? 
» How lookeld Port Darwin's gold reefs as you travelled past, 
Is ancient Oiphlr rivalled by th&t Northern region, 
And say if yet Pekln or far Hongkong have cast 
Upon those shores her plgtalled sons whose name is Legion ? 



2 LINES TO A LOCUST. 

All, well ! I will not lask thee paltry tblngs like these ; ' 
Perchan<ce thoo art <yf ancient lineage and birth ; 
It may be thou haE^ travelled o'er the Bastem seas, 
From £/gypt or some other garden of idie earth. 
It may be that thy proud ancestral sire took part 
In that great plague of locusts sent by Moses ; 
Tt may be that he— nay, poor insect, dp not start- 
Devoured King Pharaoh's choicest, sweetest smelling roses. 

It may be some far distant uncle may have known 

Jerusalem in all her beauty and her pride, 

He could have told of King Solomon's great throne. 

If he had not unfortunately early died. 

Perchance some far off country cousin— who can tell ? 

For to all circumstances thou thyself adaptest. 

On Jordan's banks once helped unwittingly to swell 

The simple, frugal luncheon of St John the Baptist. 

It may be so, and, if it is the case, why then 

I think for thy connections sake I'll let thee go ; 

But if you value life, shun the old Dorking hen 

Who does not thy ancestors and relations know. 

Stay, do not bounce and beat against the window-pane, 

a he sash is open wide ; there, go and join the others. 

Good-bye ; and If you ever visit me again. 

Please don't bring quite so many of your younger brothers. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE CLOCK. 

** Our District Schoolmiaster sends me a letter upon the 
long-talked-of clock for your new Post Ofllce, my Adelai- 
dean public, and also pictures a schoolroom of the future, 
where a worthy pedagogue is giving to a class of intelligent 
toys a metrical account of the interesting circumstances 
that occurred before the consummation of our hopes was 
reached."— (?ff<)^ Crabthorn, 

PEDAGOGUE. 

lu that building obscure, not ordained to endure. 

Which the folks the old Poet Office call. 

There was much to annoy man, woman, and boy 

From its very inadequate Hall. 

While at mail times the rushing of those who came crush- 
ing for stamps for their letters or papers, 

Of whom half wanted change, a phenomenon strange, kept 
the overworked clerks, cutting capers. 

80 jarred the old place with its limited space, and Lewis 
tried hard to improve it, 

But at last the confusion induced the conclusion tjiat Go- 
vernment ought to remove it 

If you doubt what I state just peruse the debate, where a 
thousand analogies hint 

0.hat members agreed the new works should proceed, and 
without any niggardly etint. 

As the building progressed all the people confessed that. 

to add to its beauty and power. 
It ought to aspire just a little bit higher— and this was the 

cause of the Tower. 
Now the Tower getting tired of thus being admired, up 

there in the sunshine and shower, 
Its leisure would mock, with the hopes of a clock. 



4 THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE CLOCK 

CHORUS OF BOYS. 

Ohi most horological Tower. 

PEDAGOGUE. 

Tuen that Tower let us call tlie most foolish of all, for with- 
out any shame or contritiou 

lie gave to the place a ridiculous face, a four-sided rant 
imposition. 

CHORUS OF BOYS. 

A four-sided rank imposition. 

PEDAGOGUE. 

Yes, made but to mock, with the face of a clock, but minus 
the usual hands 

A nd endowed with no tongue to proclaim, right or wrong, 
the drifting away of life's sands. 

Put the animadversion and frequent insertion of letters ad- 
dressed to the Press, 

Ouite opened the eyes of the Tower, so unwise as to get him 
self into this mess. 

And he saw in the distance the strife and resistance that 

must for a season take place, 
I<:*er the clock of his dream would be reigning supreme, o'er 

the stupid ridiculous face. 
So suspense he endured, till at last he secured the aid of 

an eminent man, 
Who on his behalf challenged censure and chaff and got 

the clock put on the plan. 

Then straightway were sent long letters anent the clock for 

this city so loyal. 
To Professor Airy, whose answers were wary, as befits an 

Astronomer-Royal. 
But at last, after years of dejection and fears, the Tower 

was adorned with a clock, 
And has managed to reach what it calls soul and speech, 

and has ceased to deceive or to mock. 



THE END OF THE JOURNEY 1878. 5 

And thQ clock may aspire like Its virtuous sire to have some 

reward for its trials. 
And may open its eyes some fine morning in surprise on a 

circle of Juvenile dials. 

CHORUS OP BOYS. 

A Circle of Juvenile Dials. 



THE END OF THE JOUI^NEY, 1872. 

" I drink your Jolly good health, my public, and wish you 
a Happy New Year."— ihom. 

Well, here we are at the same old place 
Where twelve months since, if the clocks are true, 
We started to travel afresh through spa*ee. 
With Time the Driver to take us through— 
With the old " Earth " ready to go the pace, 
And the waybill, 1872. 

Our hopes were high and our dreams were dear ; 
We spoke of the wars we meant to wage ; 
Our arms were strong and we knew not fear, 
And we laughed at the voice of feeble age, 
And wished each other a glad New Year 
As we started out on our unknown stage. 

But not for long was our load the same ; 
We lost our passengers one by one. 
And fair young faces of children oame 
To fill up the room of those who'd gone. 
Till the waybill misses full many a name 
Now the year is past and the Journey done. 



6 THE END OF THE JOURNEY, 1872. 

Ab ! some of us deemed twelve months ago, 
Old Time was a rattling, jovial " whip " ; 
So with eager feet and with heart aglow^ 
With beaming face and with smiling lip, 
We took our places prepared to go, 
On what we thought but a pleasure trip. 

But troubles came as they always will. 
And friends fell out as they often do ; 
And when we ha4 nothing our days to fill 
We growled at Time that he drove so slow. 
And we said the " Earth " was standing still 
When 'twas travelling fast and safely too. 

Well, never mind ! it is over now, 

A.Dd nought is left but the fading track ; 

Though sorrow for sins may cloud the brow, 

The past is fled, and we can't go back ; 

So let us sit down and study how 

We best may win what we chiefly lack. 

May the journey we now begin once more, 
Ii'rom vain regrets and from tears be free. 
And twelve months hence when it all is o'er 
May you and I in our places be. 
And what we have failed to do before 
May we do in 1873. 
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A TAIL OF TORMENT. 



Mighty magnets of the city, 
Leave awhile your golden " specs" ; 
Leave your talk of shares and listen 
To your faithful Pleeceman X. 

Hear a tail of dismal torment, 
Meted out without remorse 
To a huncomplainin member 
Hof your own beloved force. 

Hear how X the path of dooty 
Like a Roaming Soldier, paced, 
While temptations thick as thistles, 
Hin his daily walk was placed. 

Where the brazen brokers gather 
With their jargon new and strange, 
Hunderneath the broad verandy 
Just in front of Green's Exchange. 

There, alone and hunprotected. 
Hi was stationed day by day ; 
Hin the vort-X of the whirlpool, 
Hin the scenter of the fray. 

But in all that wild egsitement 
Hi had neither lot nor share ; 
For I scorn'd their proffered riches 
With my carm majestick hair. 

Mine it was to clear the pathway 
Hin the densely-crowded street. 
So that winsome ladies passin. 
Mite with no obstructions meet. 



A TAIL OF TORMENT. 

Which I nobly done my dooty 
Hin my uniform so staunch, 
While their venomed shafts of satire, 
Armless brokers, bootless launch. 

Soon as I appeared on dooty 

Came the boystrous " bulls" and " bears," 

With their feeble jokes purtendin 

Hi had come to purchase shares. 

"Now," says they, with mocking larfter 
Which it grieves my lart to tell ; 
" Here's a mighty specklehater, 
Come and let us fleece him well." 

So they scrowged and jostled round me ; 
Then, says I, with scornful lip, 
"Though I've got a staff, good people, 
Still I ain't in want of scrip." 

But my scornful" tone unheedin. 
Still them false and fawnin folks, 
Crowded round my sacred pusson 
Makin of their senseless jokes. 

Says one whisperin confidential, 
" Sir, whatever else you do. 
Take a line of cheap * Gorillas'— 
Them's the very things for you." 

Then a joklar German broker, 
Says in axents horse and deep, 
" Buy a lot of Golden Fleeces, 
I will let you have them sheep/' 

But I turns and sternly answers 
" Genuine gents my cloth respex, 
Hi'm no silly specklehater, 
But your umble Pleecemajti X. 



A TAIL OF TORMENT. 

'**Hl disdain your golden bubbles, 
Hand the reason why I'm here 
Isn't gents, to lose my earnins, 
But to keep the pavement clear. 

**6it along, good people, will you ; 
Hi*ve no fortune to be spent. 
And this crowd's the very newsance 
Hit* 8 my dooty to prevent." 

Then the brokers answered grimly 
" What's the use of this ere fuss ? 
Why this virchewous indignation, 
When you'll soon be one of hus ? " 

'** When you see the fruits of forchune 
Which the broker's pathway strew. 
Think you still to be contented 
With your paltry weakly screw." 

Then with dignity I answers 
•^* All your senseless gabble cease. 
Hi require no prouder title 
Than defender of the peace." 

'Hall the day I there was walkin, 
While the brokers thought it strange. 
Simply doin hof my dooty 
Hup and down at Green's Exchange. 

^ is tough, but there ain't many 
Pleeceman can with him compare. 
And I trembles for the morals 
Hof the men on dooty there. 

So, I ask you, mighty magnets. 
Ought your pleecemen to be tried 
Where such terrible "temptations, 
•Cluster round on every side ? 



THE RUN ON THE DUKE'S BIRTHDAY. 

Just suppose their virchew fails them. 
Hand they join that broker's throng. 
Won't you feel you druv them to It, 
Won't you feel you done them wrong ? 

With such torments and temptations 
His it right our souls to vex ? 
Hask your arts and heed the wamins 
Hof sagacious 

PLEECEMAN X. 



THE i\UN ON THE DUKES BH^THDAY. 

" How did I spend Prince Alfred's birthday ? At Mor- 
phett Vale with the Adelaide Hunt Club ? Wrong again my 
delightfully-verdant public. Your Geoffry never goes to 
the meet. I stopped quietly at home, spending the holiday 
in the most loyal manner I possibly could, by wishing Hi» 
Royal Highness many happy returns of the day and long life 
and happiness with his Russian bride. A correspondent 
however sends me the appended description of the run, 
appropriately spasmodic in metre to follow the irregularitiet 
of the road."— G'tfo^ Crabthom. 

A LAY OF THE ADELAIDE HUNT CLUB. 

Rain In the city, and steadily pouring, 
Puddles of water and slush in the street. 
Out in the road, like a ship at her mooring. 
Rill & Co.' 8 coach, all equipped for the meet 

Snatches of breakfast, and doleful conjecturing 
As to the ultimate chance of a run- 
Donning of wrappers while angrily lecturing 
1 he clerk of the weather for hiding the sun. 



TttE RUN ON THE DUKE'S BIRTHDAY. 

0)1! with a plunge, and a splash, and a clatter, 
I«eavlng the shops, and the pavement behind ; 
Careless, indeed, whom our wheels may bespatter. 
Ploughing along in the rain and the wind. 

Climbing the hills with the mist slowly drifting 
Tp the deep gullies in drizzling rain, 
While in our seats we are wearily shifting ; 
Would we were back in the city again. 

Kaining, still raining, while over the range*— 
Mud splashing up in each outsider's face- 
Without any stoppages, resting, or changes 
We flounder along at a pretty good pace. 

Weather li^e this is more fit for a sea-mew 

And, perhaps (Like him if we'd webs to our feet), 

We shouldn't much mind it. But here is the " Emu,* 

And so we have safely arrived at the meet 

Out from the coach in a heap we come trooping, 
Eagerly scanning the clouds for a break ; 
Next with our spirits all listless and drooping, 
The roads over to Mylee's we take. 

Hearty indeed is the welcome to Melton, 
Clieery the smile on our host's jolly face ; 
E'en though the rain In its fury may pelt on, 
Still he can hopefully chat of the chase. 

Ours of all hosts must be surely the gem, or he 
Couldn't unmoved see the deluge descend ; 
The miles we have come are unworthy of memory, 
Compared with the jovial Myles at the end. 

Raining, still raining, but what of the weather, 
All are quite ready though croakers may scoff. 
Whippers-in calling the beauties together. 
Master well mounted and hot to be off. 
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Forward ! Hark, forward ! my dappled youBig darlings, 
Strong is the aniseed spite of the rain. 
S'orward ! Hark, forward ! forgetting your snarlings. 
Until you are back in your kennels again. 

Through field and through fence, with whipper-in halloaing. 

Master in pink sailing on like. a bird ; 

Plucky Unknown, with the rest of us following, 

All are determined where none are deterred. 

Forward ! Hark, forward ! Yoicks, over the double. Sir, 
Crack goes a rail on the right Shall I stop ? 
Sorry to see you have got into trouble. Sir, 
Lucky the ground was so soft for a drop. 

Forward ! Hark, forward ! Now crossing the road again, 
Beauties all silent, and swift as a dream. 
In with your spurs and your hunters now good again, 
Smash through a rasper, and over a stream. 

Pounding along come the weighty ones heavily, 
Master still sailing away to the fore, 
Pathfljider taking his post and rails cleverly. 
So with a rush to the " Emu ** once more. 



(^^"^ 
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THE MARCH OF YEARS. 
1874. 

On a tangled tra<:k unapt, unknowing, 

We are marching evermore ; 

And the years we pass are the milestones showing. 

The distance we've journeyed o'er. 

Shoulder to shoulder, all together, 

We set forth on this last long mile ; 

Through the sun and shadow and stormy weather. 

We travelled a weary while. 

With aching hearts we sometimes grumbled 
That our toil would ne'er be done, 
As our weaker brothers grew faint and stumbled. 
And dropped off one by one. 

Ah me ! and liow it is past and over 

And we turn for a while to gaze 

At the frowning rocks and the fields of clover. 

We crossed in those bygone days. 

And their mystery seems to be half unravelled 
As we cry with voices strong- 
Is that little stretch of road we have travelled 
The mile we thought so long 'i 

That winding track through the world's wide acres,— 
How short it looks from here ! 
How small by the side of the endless breakers 
Of the unknown sea so near ! 

How toilworn and beaten, it seems, my brothers ; 
How whitened with bleaching bones, 
And half built temples, now left for others 
To pile up their fallen stones ! 



THE MARCH OF YEARS. 

Yes, there are the works that we proudly started, 
And the wayside altars we made; 
The glory from their midst departed, 
In the dust of the dead year laid. 

With marble slabs of Truth, unbroken, 

And rough from the quarry hewn, 

And with dead brown leaves of rash vows spoken 

Our little mile is strewn. 

But what is this standing up here in the heather, 
And bidding us start once more. 
Shoulder to shoulder, and all together ? 
'Tls the milestone— '74. 



So come, my brothers, and take your places 
For the march, that begins to-day ; 
To the Future we'll manfully set our faces, 
And leave the Past for aye. 



THE THREE CATERERS. 



THE THREE CATEREi^S. 



Three members went tripping downstairs for a drink, 
IXorwnstairs for a ditnk when the House was met ; 
E/ach nodded Ms head with a smile and a wink, 
And the caterer knew which black bottle to get 
For men will speak, till members must sleep, 
And there's little to hear if thedr^seats they keep. 
So John Hines'fl bar is crowded. 



Three templars sat up at the end of the room. 
Watching M.P.*s as they sauntered near. 
"*Twas the House or Kefreshment Oommitttee to whom 
Complaints ishould be made If the drinks are queer. 
For wise M.P.'s to good liquor must keep, 
And the purer the spirit the really more cheap ; 
And so John Hines's bar Is crowded. 



•Three glasses were raised for three gentle sips, 
But suddenly lowered with faces wry, 
While anger broke forth from three pairs of lips. 
At the Templar's Ckwnmitttee who watched hard by. 
For buyers must taste or sellers will cheat 
And Templars shun alcohol watered or neat ; 
Yet Jo4in Hines's bar is crowded. 



Three hours passed away ; a mock Court was met. 

And Carr, Pearce, and Pickering all were charged- 

That they did of malice or ignorance get 

Refreshments unfitted for livers enlarged. 

J'oT men who talk much, the draughts must be deep, 

And the sooner It's over the sooner to sleep, 

:So John Hines's bar is crowded. 
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Three judges retired and a verdict faund 

That the Templars from tasting must not shrink, 

For Committees must taste, though Templars may weep, 

Or, like Clarence, all three should be straight way drowne(3B 

In the liquor they bought for the House to drink. 

And it's out of the question the pledge to keep. 

When Johih Hlnes'e bar is crowded. 

Three figures lay prone on the boarded floor, 

On the boarded floor, where they tumbled down. 

And members whispered outside the door, 

" We fancied they rather would drink than drown,'^ 

For drinks must be good or members will weep. 

And it's out of the question the pledge to keep. 

When John Blnes'sbar is crowded. 

/ 
Three momths pass away and a change is seen, 

A change for the 'better in aH the drinks ; 

For Carr, nor Pickering, nor Pearee, I ween 

From tasting good liquor when buying it shrinks. 

And M.P.'fl down by the backstairs creep. 

And with tMrsty members, at least three deep, 

John Hines*s bar is crowded. 
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WELCOME TO WARBURTON. 

" In a new country like oure, beyond all doubt, my 
Public, the noblest eminence to whieb a colonist can at- 
tain In the opinion of his fellows Is to be held worthy of 
being called Explorer. And It is no exaggeration or " blow- 
ing " to say that South Australia !has classed amongst her 
explorers isome of the bravest and most imtrepid spirits 
that the world has ever seen. Therefore let me tender my 
hearty congratulations to the last addition to the goodly 
company-Oolonel Bgerton Warburton— in the following.— 
Oeoffry Crahthom, 

WELCOME TO WARBURTON. 

Finished at length is thy valiant task, 

The terra incognita boldly crossed. 

Answered the questions we feared to ask, 

When doubting, despairing, we deemed thee lost 

Worthy thy name and thy ancient race, 
Unscathed in our midst do we see thee stand. 
Earnestly, slowly, we scan thy face. 
And, wondering, warmly grasp thy hand. 

Safe from the region unknown before. 
Restored from the far^stretching desert plain. 
Back from the wave-beaten western shore. 
United we welcome thee home again. 

IJO ! through the annals of Arley Hall, 
Are wititten the Warburton*s deeds of yore ; 
Tattered and staamed on the oaken wall 
Are hanging the (banners they bravely bore. 

Ages ago In tiie great Cru«ade, 
Did one of thy ancestors gain him fame ; 
Saracen knights knew hi® trenchant blade. 
And fled where the Warburton*® war-horse came. 



i8 WELCOME TO WARBURTON. 

Reign after reign in the dear old land, 
Aye, making their mark on its history's page, 
Proudly the Warburton worthies stand 
Noted for valour dn every age. 

Nor yet is the spirit of those old knights, 
Whose banner once floated o'er Arley Hall, ^ 

Dead with their horses, and loves, and fights, 
Or dimmed like their armour upon the wail. 

No ! the old courage is active still ; 

And the white^aired Colonel round whom we flock, 

Brave, tender-hearted, yet firm of wiH, 

Is one of the Warburton an<aent stock. 

Not on the keep or the tented fleld. 
In vizor, and helmet, and armour clad, 
Not in the lists his good »word to wield. 
Our hero sought fame to his name to add. 

His was the path that has oft been trod 
By heroes as brave as the knights of yore, 
Heroes wiho trusting their Uvea to God 
Australia's mystery strove to explore. 

Leichardt— lost Leichardt, and Burke and V7il3 
McKinlay and iStuart, a noble band ; 
Bold to go forth o'er the long low hills. 
To an unknown fate in an unknown land. 

These are the names that we honour most, 
Theirs are the footsteps we love to trace. 
While first to cross over the wild west coast, 
A Warburton now on the roll we place. 
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GEOFFi^Y ON 1. TIPS IN GENERAL. 

" Wibaliever you do, my Public, put not your truist in pro- 
phets, for £mcli a piK>eedure will be sure to end In losses, 
and ere you bet on the Cup remember iihls little leeson, 
vhich your Geoff ry has aptly turned in an appropriate 
Cui)-let 

" There's many a slip 'twixt the tip and the Cup 
And you never can tell till the numbers are up." 

" A tip," do yon say ? Tes, Ifs atwaye the way 

Of you lovers of filthy lucre ; 

If you cannot anake coin, in no sport will yon Join, 

Be it boating, or batting, or euchre. 

And as for a race, every man in the place. 

If he thoui^t he could learn who'd wtim It, 

Would go down into Tophet in search of a prophet— 

W^^re any ouch persona^ in It 

What ? " Thaf s rather etrong ! " Well I don't think I'm 

wro(ng, 
In saying so far you'd be rambling. 
For its really quite strange to what lengths folks vdll 

range 
To ensure them good hick in their gambling. 
But, joking apart, what troubles my heart 
Is that craving for Ill-gotten riches, 
W&ich leads men of station to seek information 
From prophets and wizards amd witohea 

What raises my ire is your anxious desire 

To learn what will win prematurely— 

Is the knowledge, too true, that it is seldom due 

To an innocent restlessness purely. 

This begging for tips from prophetical lips 

The turf— once unsullied— disgraces. 

And shows pretty plainly that betting is mainly 

The end, aim, and object of races. 
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Were it not that you try to gain cash on the sly 

From these tips, they wiould soon he diminisihed ; 

For where is the fun If, before it is run, 

You know how the race will be finished ? 

Did you care for true sport— not the betting-book sort— 

There's nothing would give you more sorrow 

Than learning to-day, in an underhand way. 

The name of the winner to-morrow. 

Oh I give me the ways of the old-fashioned days, 

When racdng meant trying fast horses. 

When apeed, strength, and pluck, clever jocks, and good 

luck, 
T^ot betting men's books, ruled our courses. 
Who ever gave tii>s in the days of " Eclipse ? " 
** Declaring " then simply meant " wimning " ; 
But a hundred long summers bring hosts of new-comers, 
And the sons of the old school are thinning. 

What ! " I take you to task ! " Well, to end let me ask. 

Pray who are your prophets mysterious ? 

When you say you believe what they utter I grieve. 

And scarcely can think you are serious. 

Grooms, istable-boys, touts J does the list raise your 

doubts ? 
Such as these are your prophets. Nay, shrink not ! 
Shall I, a true man. Join so shady a clan ? 
I give you a tip ! No, I think not. 
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THE SPIDEH AND THE PLY. 

"I bad almost overlooked that little paragraph In my 
•Register' about a week ago, mysteriously headed * Thfe 
Spider and the Fly,' which recounted how an unfortunate 
inebriate was decoyed into the Police van under promise 
of a ride, and incontinently taken before Mr. Beddome wha 
fined him lOs." —Qeoffry Crabthom. 



THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
A NEW VERSION. 

" As you've tried so many spiders, perhaps you'd walk 

into my fly," 
Said a peeler to a toper who was gaily reeling by. 
"Don't fatigue yourself by walkdag on the pavement, I 

entreat, 
While I'm able to provide you with a comfortable seat 

'* See, my vehicle is spacious, very lofty, long and wide. 

With our gracious Queen's Initials brightly blazoned on 
the side, 

With a box seat for the drivers and attendant's perch be- 
hind 

And it's very nice aed easy when in motion you will find. 

" What, you smile a mild refusal ! is your modesty so great 
That you shrink from being stared at, riding out In so much 

state ? 
But In this recherche structure due provision has been mad<^ 
For ensuring strictest privacy, so do not feel afraid. 

** Oh, that delusive spider ! I can see. Sir, very plain. 
It has spun its mazy cobwebs in your weak and silly brain ; 
Ah, you hesitate, you falter— you advance a step-^then stop. 
What, you*i»e coming !— that shows senee, iKyw--take my 
hand, so in you h<lp. 
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" Drive <m, Joe, 1*11 Introduce him to our Beddome*s mora- 

ing batdh, 
(A.nd that's wliat I call making an uncommon clever catch ; 
What a lark to think the istoopid never twigged my little 

plan 
To * charge ' hiim at the Station for his ride in this here van." 



PLEECEMAN X AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
ADELAIDE UNIVERSITY. 

Wunse ! Wunse again my marble brow 
The polk* 8 wreath of bailiffs dex, 
Descend my mews and kindly now 
Hlnspire the pen of your Pleeceman X. 

I sing the bafternoon that saw t 

Vll Adelaide's wealth and learning flock. 
Adhere I with reverenshall hawe. 

Had took my stand sinee 2 o'clock. 

I eing of Adelaide's fine Town Haul 
With wisdom, wit, and beauty filled ; 
And not a buzzum 'mongst them all. 
But 1 with ope and pleshur thrilled. 

I sing what will to this our land 
A theem of hinterest ever be— 
The opening cerrymonlee grand 
Of the Adelaide Tewnlvensity. 

The chimes rang out! the deep-toned bell 

Was haf ter slowly heard to boom. 

And then a solemn silence fell 

On hall the people in the room. i 
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Five minnits passed, a figiger proud 

Was at the (hopen ^oorwaj seen, 

Ushed whispers ran threw all the crowd, 

And the 'band struck up " God Save the Queen.' 

S>ir Anthony then with a smile so kind 
For Pleeceman X as he passed along. 
Walked up the room while close behind 
Game hi-s Private Sect and Ms Aidycong. 

Then the company rose enmass and oh, 
'Twas a pleasant sight to see tloem give 
Those marx of lespeekt that awl should show» 
To Her Majesty's Repersentatlve. 

Midst a brilliant throng on the platform raised 
The seat of honour Sir Anthony took ; 
Oh ! these i'e of poor X were far too dazed 
On so much learning long to look. 

But wake my mews I It behoves my pen, 
In glowing axents now to write 
Of those tiooly grate aiMl gifted mea 
Who met your Pleecemian's umble sight. 

The good VlseOhancellor, Doctor Short, 
His well-known face to the fore displayed. 
Uncommonly nice he looked I thort 
In all his college togs arrayed. 

Chief Justice Way, seemin vastly glad. 
His bran-nerw wig and gownd to don. 
Gazed down like a gay light-hearted lad. 
With a pair of gold-rimmed glasses on. 

Mister Justice Storw, looking older far. 
And graver, too, for the matter of that, 
Deprived of his afternoon's cigar, 
On thie opposite side of the platform sat 
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And there were the yse Professars four, 
Endewed with oil the skoler*« skill ; 
And the Ak<a4eiD!ik To}yes they wore 
Made eaeh to me look yfiir otill. 

But the most haffectin site of hail- 
To a faithful member of the force- 
Was Commissioner Hamilton'^ figger tall. 
With his silver lace and his eord of corse. 

Next, filUn the iseat of a big armchair, 
In the ample folds of his fur-trimmed gownd, 
Was the portly form of our genial mare, 
An the win<some ladies amlUng round. 

But space would tsle or I fane had told. 

Of the furrin Gocisols all so gay. 

With their 1 ooekt ats and their stripes of gold, 

And th«ir ewords th«4: seemed to be ia their way. 

The Pulpit, too, I'm forct to pass. 
The the reverends made a himposln ehoiw 
And the Bar with its cute Qc's, aiLas ! 
With the rest of the swellfl ^11 bave to go. 

And as for "Sir Anthony's openin' speech 
Or the grave Vlse-Chancelloff's long address ; 
My humble mews in reportin' each, 
Would make I fear but a sorry mess. 

No, let me safe in my province keep. 
Nor my foolish wits wtth such thtngs perplex ; 
Such matters as these are far too deep 
For the feeble pen of your Pleeoemim X, 

And now as I close this lay with speed. 
Lest further verses your patience vex. 
That the Yewniversity may succeed 
Is the artfelt prayer of your 

PLBBOBMAN X. 
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CI^ABTHOI^NS PARLIAMENTARY ALPHABET. 

When the present Ministry took office eome inventive 
anagrammatist proposed to my ever-indulgent "Register," 
that the neiv team should henceforth have beistavred upon 
It the eupihonious isoubrfquet of the "CRABS Ministry." 
But it seems to me that the ovenvhelming Interest the GJo- 
vemment are taking in the protection of our oyster bed* 
justifies your Geoffry in substituting for their designation 
the still more suitable title of the Mollusc Ministry. I 
will embody this and one or two more prominent ideas in 
a poertloail and descriptive Thyme, after the style of the il- 
lustrated alphabet of our nursery dSiys—&eoJ\ry Crabthom. 

A is for Ayers the molhisc-measurer 

B is for Barroiw the oyster taster, 

Alias " Great 'Spouter," otherwise Treasurer, 
OpiKWient of every revenue-waster. 

C is for Oavenagh, who we have read 

Is of Public Shirks and Snailways Head ; 

And also for Carr who turned his back 

On his cherished Roads Bill when he got the sack. 

D is for Derrington, most pleonastic. 

Who demands a reform very iconoclastic. 
But long ere his measure is carried I fear 
Every barmaid will serve countless hogsheads of beer* 

E is for Erskdne West whose name 

Is mxw West Erskime— much the same ! 
Though his etnemies say that it proves at least 
He's not one of those who " came out of the £}ast." 

F is for Fergusson, meaning 3ir James, 
So kind and indulgent to all the games 
His Ministers play, that whene'er there's a riot, 
He lets them dissolve to keep things quiet. 
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G is for Glyde, the paternal head 

Of the House, which he ne'er has paternally led ; 
Though his talents and liooesty none can impeach, 
He'is IxH) cautious in act, and too caustic in speech. 

H is for Hart, who rejected the Roper, 

And bungled the Overland Telegraph so ; 
Yet being a very seductive soft-soaper, 
He*ll fiteer pretty dear of the bother I know. 

I's for the Itch of eternally talking— 

Cacoethes loquendl 'twas christened of old ; 

The progress of business no more 'twould be balking 

If Members, their "members unruly" controlled. 

J*a for the jokes that occur in debate. 

So dreary and dull that the feeblest essays 
Will set members roaring with glee more el&te 
Than my Public o'er Geoff ry's most brilliant displays. 

K is for Kingston, wlio sits in the chair. 

And wears a most thoughtful inscrutable air. 
Though oft the reproof of this erudite speaker, 
Makes many a stormy young orator meeker. 

L's for tiie Lake that Barossa o'erran. 

And swept away DufQeld a first-orate man ; 

The city, I think, would have less cause for snarling. 

Had this Iiake filled the place of its Murray or Darling. 

M is for Mortlock, whose words, pray remember. 

Are brief though they often show plenty of thought, 

And really I think he's a far better member 

Than many, for office, who've struggled amd fought. 

N is for No ! that terrible cry 

Which shows that a measure Is sentenced to die ; 
And a Ministry reaches its dlmax of woes 
Whene'er out of office it's led by the Noes. 

O represents Opposition so stern ; 

That means all the Outs awaiting thdr turn ; 

Who regardless of aught, save the goial of their wishes, 

Oft vote black Is white for the loaves aaad the fishes. 
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P is for Pickeriflig 

Not given to bickering— 
The best of all traits, 
Wblcli one seldom now isees 
In the quarrelsome ways 
Of our nodsy M.P/s. 

«Q*8 for the Queen who aasents to our Bills, 
Forwarded home every season in tons ; 
If she studies them first and their meaning distils, 
She scarce can reign long o*er her dutiful eons. 

S is for Simms, our convivial brewer, 

The man with the genial beaming smile. 

And Crabthom regrets that the members so few are 

Who copy Ms easy good-'tempered style. 

T is my Towneend, my joker of jokers, 

My maker of puns, my member for Sturt— 
My volatile friend who astounds all the croakers 
By getting up clean, when he drops in the dirt 

U is for Under the Gallery— there 

Your Geoffry quietly settles him down 

With a calm, philosophical, quizzical air. 

To hear the debates, when he comes into town. 

W stands for Ward of course ; 
Bbenezer, the farmer's friend- 
When will the Treasurer feel remorse 
For not taking Gottrell's counselled course 
For Ward and for Bright to send ? 
When, oh when, will that terror of men. 
That troublesome Government teazer. 
His fire-brand quench on the Treasury bench 
As the Honorable Bbenezer ?— 
And Echo answers —When ? 

XYZ and Amperse-nand 

I'm sure, will thoroughly understand 
There's no disrespect In passing them o'er. 
For my column is full, and I can't iSay more. 
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BANQUET TO THB PIONBERSr. 

Thursday, S8th Dbcembbb. 1871. 

**As an old colonist, quite qualified by the year of my 
arrival to ta.ke part in the festive feed and po8t-prandia> 
pUaver provided by my very worthy and approved friend' 
Mr. Bmanuel Solomon, It went much against the grain 
with me to have to refuse his pressing invitation. A cor- 
respondent—who was not invited to the banquet— sends me? 
the following verses after TennjBon."—Geqffiy Crabthom. 

THB FEED OF THE WVE HUNDRED. 

Up the etairs ! Up the stairs ! 

Up the stairs ! Onward ! 

Into the Banquet Hall 

Marched the Five Hundred. 

Charge every glass, he said ; 

Was there a man dismayed ? 

No I every bottle there 
Quickly was plundered ; / 

Their's not to miss the toast, 
Thelr's but to please their host^ 

Each tried to drink the most 

Bound the long tables there, 

In the big bamquet ihall, 
Sat the Flv« Hundred* 

Waiters to right of them, 
Waiters to left of them, 
Walters around them, 

Bungled and blundered ; 
Just like huge birds of prey. 
Fiercely they pegged away 
In that big banquet hall- 
Making Emanuel say. 

Hungry Five Hundred. 
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Plashed all the carvero there, , 
Flashed tn the gaslight glare, 
Laying the joints all bare, 

Hax^ked, &smn, wad sundered ; 
Through every course they eat, 
Soup, fiah, and fowl, and meat. 
Jelly and custards. 
Pudding, pie, tart, and sweet 
Solomon wondered. 
Then they went home again, 

But not the Five Hundred. 

Lampposts to right of them. 
Lampposts to left of them, 
Lampposts axound them, 

Danced waltzes and blundered ; 
Downstairs they rushed pell-mell. 
Some o'er the others fell. 
Home from the banquet hall. 
Feeling oh ! so unwell, 
Rolled those who could walk of them. 

Out of Five Hundred. 

When will the bills be paid ? 

Oh, the wild feed they made ! 
Solomon wondered ; 

Honour the pioneers, 

Monour the nice old dears- 
Noble Five Hundred ! 

JEREMIAH SLOPER. 
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tYje red republican. 

That madness comes to most at times. 

Instance the case of Philbert Smith, 
He took to writing random rhymes 
And making puns for pantomimes, 
And oft at midnight heard the chimes. 

While spooning on the maid Lilith. 

Lilith dispensed seductive drinks 

Behind the Apollyon Theatre bar- 
In sooth she was a mirthsome minx, 
Whose wiles and smiles and nods and wink& 
Bewitched the heart of Smith, methinks, 
And helped his peace of mind to mar. 

Smith held the peerage in disdain ; 

His eye would flash, his. lip would curl ;, 
And oft he said in language plain 
He'd sooner bear the brand of Cain 
Than wear a coronet— choice insane— 

So deeply did he hate an Earl. 

Lilith, now, worshipped titled rank ; 

Hence words between them oft arose, 
And Philbert's heart to zero sank, 
And life became a dreary blank. 
What time his bitter beer he drank. 

While she stood turning up her nose. 



THE RED REPUBLICAN. 

Such lovers' quarrels seldom last, 

Soon smiles succeeded frowns and sneers ; 

He clasped her taper fingers fast, 

His arm around her waist he cast, 

And, waltzing through the streets, they passes 

, As though the land contained no Peers. 

So time rolled on— a year went by— 
And Philbert wrote a famous play ; 

'Twas sad, yet full of humour dry ; 

It made the people laugh and cry— 

And with a dewdrop in her eye 
The maid Olith then named the day. 

Alas ! upon the marriage mom 

A lawyer sought the blushing girl : 
His tale, of legal phrases shorn, 
Told how Lilith, i' the purple born— 
But from her nurse by gipsies torn— 
Was long lost daughter of an Earl. 

" Farewell ! I take no titled bride," 

Said Philbert with a sad rebuke. 
He turned him on his heel in pride. 
Then westward crossed the ocean wide. 
His wife, they say, sells oysters fried— 

Lilith was wedded to a Duke. 
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THE MISSION-A-REE AND THE MONAI^CH. 

The Reverend Tummas was Cockney bred 

And every day of the week he said— 

" My Bethel Is far too narrow a sphere, 

There is no scope for my energies here ; 

My flock ne'er stray from their shepherd's fold, 

No false heretical doctrines hold. 

Oh, a South Sea Isle is the place for me, 

I would I could go as a Mission-a-ree ! " 

So the deacons met, and the elders too. 

To see what the people of Bethel could do 

To lend their shepherd a helping hand 

And start him equipped for a foreign strand. 

They voted the cash for a steerage berth 

In a mission ship bound to " the ends of the earth," 

With an extra sixpence added to pay 

For medical comforts on the way. 

And the sisters knitted him worsted socks, 
And gave him mittens and eight-day clocks. 
And woollen comforters, jackets of cork. 
An electric belt and a tuning fork, 
A picnic basket, a box of soap, 
" Fox's Martyrs," " The Pleasures of Hope," 
A " lady's companion," a pedlar's pack, 
A Kaleidoscope, and a roasting jack. 

Quoth the Reverend Tummas—" My generous friends, 
" Oh, doth not a parting like this make amends ? 
These very appropriate gifts of yours 
Will cheer my soul in my lonely hours." 
Each sister sniffs as her eyes she mops, 
And mournfully sucks her peppermint drops- 
Then they give him an excellent farewell tea. 
And start him a full-fledged Mission-a-ree. 
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Behold him arrived on his South Sea Isle, 
He steps ashore with a simpering smile. 
And he rubs his hands with a gesture meek, 
As he hegs with the sable King to speak. 
And the King comes forth with a greeting bland, 
(The * Nineteenth Century " in his hand,) 
And hopes he will teach them something new. 
And gives him a temple and takes a pew. 

The Reverend Tummas next Sunday morn, 

Buoyed up with conceit of ignorance born, 

Ascended the pulpit in jaunty sort 

And preached for an hour to the King and Court. 

He threatened them all with the fires of— well, 

The region it isn't polite to spell— 

And he spoke of the Devil, I'm forced to say, 

In a pointedly disrespectful way. 

The service ended, the monarch frowneil 
And straight to the vestry door came round ; 
And his courtiers followed with pursed-up lips. 
And vowed that the sermon was stale as chips. 
Not a fresh idea to his aid he brought. 
He clearly knew nothing of modern thought ; 
Of such vapid, exploded, illogical stuff. 
His Majesty doubtless had had enough. 

Said the King to the Reverend Tummas, "It seems 
You believe in our forefathers' old-fashioned dreams. 
But we more advanced in this isle who dwell 
Have ceased to believe in the Biblical hell ; 
And as for the Devil, I'd have you to know 
We abolished that bogey long ago. 
We are truly surprised that you dared to insult ' 
Our intelligence thus with your barbarous * cult.' 

And since it is clear that as teacher and guide 
You are utterly useless, we must decide 
That, as owing to drought and the absence of feed. 
Our stock has all perished on mountain and mead. 
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And our royal larder is void of meat- 
Then to let you live while we've naught to eat, 
A sinful waste of goo4 victuals would be, 
So well have to cook you, O Mission-a-ree ! 

iSaid the Beverend Tumimas, with blanching cheeky 

•* My spirit is *umble, my soul is meek ; 

You can teach me much, as I now discern ; 

Oh, gracious King, I am willing to learn. 

'Tis I am the savage, untutored, wild ! " 

Cried the monarch, disgusted, " Draw it mild— 

You will not * butter us over ' thus ; 

So you need'nt come * Soapy Sam * with us." 

" As I said before, we are out of beef ; 
My people starve, and it gives me grief , 
We are not cannibals, bear in mind, 
2f over the menus you look you'll find 
'Tis many a day since we killed a priest 
As principal joint for our annual feast ; 
But you are so useless— don't you see ? 
And we long for a slice of Mission-a-ree. 

Said the Reverend Tummas, " Oh, gracious King, 

I sadly fear if you do this thing 

Your people, through abstinence forced of late. 

Will each man pile too much on his plate, 

And the royal larder and kitchen store 

Will soon be as bare as it was before. 

I am light and spare, would you disappoint 

Your hungry Court with so poor a joint ? " 

Said the careful King, " Don't trouble yourself, 
• We shall lock you away on the pantry shelf." 
And then he added, in satisfied tones, 
" There's plenty of picking on your bones. 
We shall bake you first with banana paste. 
And carve you ourselves to prevent all waste. 
And we'll stew you neit as a fricassee. 
So teach us a grace, friend Mission-a-ree ! " 
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Said the .Reverend Tummas, "I think I'll go 

And secure a passage per P. & O. 

They are much to clever for me out here. 

Bethel I see was my proper sphere." 

So he scooted away with an anxious mind 

And left his appropriate gifts behind ; 

And he said as he sailed, " I 6bject to be 

A warmed up bash of a Mission-a-ree." 
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Bunn was a bandit ; a bad 'un, a bold 'on ; 

A particular friend, so they said, of the Old *Un ; 

He dwelt in a cave 'mongst the mountains of Greece 

And was very well known, so they said, to the Pleece. 

There was writ on his card, did you chance to demand it, 

** Mr. Benjamin Bunn— Professional Bandit." 



Every day, about noon, from his haAint he would sally 
At the head of his gang, and descend to the valley. 
Where toll from aH globe-trotters smartly he took, 
Including those tourists conducted by Cook. 
And 'twas said when the latter reluctant would hand it. 
He firtt hit the coin^ did this cynical bandit. 

He once caught a Bishop and, fixing his ransom. 
Drove him up to his cave in his own private hansom ; 
But, finding His Lordship " diminutive taters," 
He packed him off home minus apron and gaiters. 
" When you're full up," says he, •* of your nlggi^rdly city 
Gome back and be Chaplain to these, my Banditti." 
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He once caught a Banker ^uppoeed to be wealthy, 
And he drew him aside with a gesture most stealthy ; 
And with finger to nose, as he showed him the door, 
Said, ** I never take ransom^ old man, from the poor J^ 
Now, who would have thought that a Banker would stand 

it? 
Yet he tipped a sly wiiik, and said " mum " to the bandit. 



lie once caught a Duke who was very much married, 
And whose Duchess in Rome for the Carnival tarried ; 
But he bade him God speed on his journey to Rome— 
■** lour Grace," he observed, "has a bandit at home ! " 
And His Grace gave a groan which so filled him with pity. 
That he begged and implored him to join their banditti. 

All the folks whom he captured and freed I can't mention. 

Suflice it to say there soon rose a contention 

'Mongst the men of his gang, who instanter showed fight 

When " the ghost wouldn't walk" one wet Saturday night : 

*'If I had but the gold I would willingly hand it, 

But the treasury Is empty, brave boys," said the bandit. 

Then a scrimmage ensued— knives were drawn, threats were 
muttered ; 

Ihey raved and they ranted, they stormed and they splut- 
tered, 

They flourished th^ir weapons, they hustled and shaped ; 

And just in the midfit of it all Bunn escaped. 

When they found he had gone then they swore he ha.1 
planned it 

And struck off his name from the roll as Chief Bandit 

Bunn fled through the night from the wrathful banditti. 
And arrived the next morning, fagged out, In the city. 
Where they gave him at once a snug place in the Pleece— 
(You will kindly remember this happened in Greece)— 
Though the law, one would fancy, was somewhat defective. 
Which made of a bandit a private detective. 
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But his gang found him out and contrived to entrap him ; 
'Twas the work of a moment on horseback to strap him. 
Then *' Home to our mountains ! " was straightway their 

cry. 
Where, arrived, they arraigned their late chief as a spy. 
** Oh I indulge not," said Bunn, " in such horrid invective. 
Not a spy, my old friends, say * a private detective.* " 

But they brought forth a rope and adjusted it neatly, 

And Bunn stretched his neck and died calmly and sweetly^ 

And they wrc>te— 

" This is 

BUNN, 

onAe a 

Bandit of Greece, 

Who forsook his old pals and went into the Fleece. 

So they ordered him Hemp as a gentle corrective, 
Which caufsed the demise of the private detective."' 
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THE GIPSY BARONET 

Gome listen, gay and gallant gents, 

And winsome ladies all, 
While I repeat in verses neat 

What Partridge did bef all- 
Sir Geoffrey Partridge, Baronet, 

As you in " Burke " may read, , 

Who went into the greenwood glade 

A gipsy's life to lead. 

Within the breast of every man. 
If truth were only told. 

Lies hid the trace of savage race- 
Sleep traits of days of old. 

And this is why the picnic meal 
We all enjoy right well ; 

And this is why Sir Geoffrey went 
At Romany to dwell. 

Sir Geoffrey had a stately house, 
A stately wife and fair. 

Two stately girls engaged to earls, 
A stately son and heir. 

But spite of all Dame Fortune's gifts- 
Alas ! how oft she cloys— 

He craved the freedom of the life 
The gipsy man enjoys. 

And lying sleepless on his bed. 

He thought him of a plan 
By which, sly dog, he might incog. 

Become a gipsy man. 
By which he might— transcendent joke ! 

His own pet pheasants snare, 
Or 'mongst the ferns beneath the moon 

JSntrap the nimble hare. 
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So as he chipped his breal^fast egg. 

These wily words he spake : 
"My health, I fear, is queer, my dear, 

A spell 1 ought to take. 
And though in sooth I am most loth 

In foreign lands to roam, 
I think I'll run across next week 

To Nor-ro-way o*er the foam.* " 

Said Lady P., well pleased at heart, 

" Oh, do, Sir Geoffrey, pray, 
And I will go to Flan-did-no 

While you run off to Nor-ro-way ; 
And I will take our daughters twain. 

And you shall take our son." 
Then said <Slr Geoff, who was slightly deaf, 

"My Lady, Fm not on." 

So Lady Partridge went to Wales, 

With her stately footmen tall. 
And her stately girls and their couple of earls> 

And she shut up Partridge Hall. 
And the son and heir went up to town. 

And Sir Geoffrey, where went he ? 
Into the wood behind the hill 

A gipsy man to be. 

He dressed him In a velveteen coat 
And Bedford cords well worn. 

And a rabbit-skin cap with a frowsy flap 
Hanging down all ragged and torn. 

He stuck a short black clay in his mouth. 
And his face and hands to tan 

He washed In a gallon of walnut Juice- 
To look like a gipsy man. 

His tent the made of beechen boughs. 

His bed of bracken and pine ; 
And pheasant and hare was the scanty fare 

On which he used to dine. 
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He hadn't a cake of scented aoap, 

He hadn't a brush and comb ; 
** One doesn't expect such things," said he, 

" In Nor-ro-way o'er the foam." 

An under keeper, Giles by name, 

One morning walked his round, 
And, catching a quail by salting its tail, 

The gipsy man he found. 
" Come hither, come hither, thou gipsy man ; 

Sir Geoffrey he is away. 
And the nearest Justice is five miles ofT, 

So trudge as best you may." 

Sir Geoffrey fingered a threepenny bit ; 

Young Giles he shook his head— 
" None of my tribe ever took a bribe ; 

Shall I be the first ? " he said. 
Sir Geoffrey showed him a smooth half-crown,. 

Yoimg Giles he primed his gun ; 
Oh, merry it was through the greenwood glade 

To see Sir Geoffrey run. 

The Justice dipped his pen in the ink, 

The committal-order to fiU. 
" A regular thief, it is my belief. 

Give him a month on the mill ! " 
" Oh, Justice, surely you know your friend ! " 

Sir Geoffrey pleading cried. 
But the Justice looked at his two weeks' beard 

And never a word replied. 

"Oh, Justice, this ijs a huge mistake. 

On the Bench we oft have met ; 
No Romany Rye, my friend, am I, 

But a British Baronet ! 
Sir Geoffrey Partridge, of Partridge Hall, 

Beware, Sir, what you do ! " 
Said the Justi<*e, " Never Sir Geoffrey looked 

Such a truculent rogue as you." 
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So Sip Geoflfirey Partridge, Baronet, 

To gaol was forced to go, 
And Lady P., by the " ten to three," 

Hurried from Flan-did-no. 
" Oh, he is my husband, right enough ! 

Come home, you fool, come home I 
I wasn't; aware they had treadmills yet 

In * Nor-ro-way o'er the foam.' " 

Full many a year has passed since then, 

But they tell whenever they can, 
How Sir Geoffrey played in the greenwood glade 

The part of a gipsy man. 
And Lady P. has a delicate way— 

When Sir Geoffrey wants to roam— 
Of talking about ** the Romany Rye," 

From " Nor-ro-way o'er the foam." 
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On a hillside clad with olives and vines. 

Looking over the Mediterranean Sea, 
Where Italy's sun through the long day shines, 

Stands a half-ruined, rambling old monasterecr 
And in bygone days, so the story goes, 

At the sound of the welcome refectory gong. 
To their dinner of herbs and of sturgeon roes 

The jolly old monks would hungry throng. 

And while the monks on their simple fare 

Grew lazy and sleepy and sleek and fat ; 
From a cobwebbed arch in his secret lair 

Hung the gruesome, bloodthirsty Vampire Bat 
And as evening shades up the hillside crept, 

With a flapping of wings and an eldritch cry 
To the village beneath, where the peasants slept, 

The wicked old Vampire Bat would fly. 
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To their chambers dim while the young moon shone 

He silently floated and entered in, 
And hour after hour till the night was gone 

He would suck their blood with a flendish grin. 
Peasant and matron and maiden fair, 

And' ini^ocent babe in its cosy cot ; 
And at streals of dawn to his cob-webbed lair 

He returned with his eldritch cry,— God wot ! 

Month after month, through the gladsome year, 

Nightly he flitted, that horrible Thing ! 
Till the face of the peasants grew white with f eai 

Till the maidens ceased to dance and sing. 
Till, with bloodless veins and with faded eyes. 

The women went wandering to and fro. 
Till their prayers to Heaven would daily rise. 

Till the men to their worli no more could go. 

"Oh, then,'* said the monks, "'tis a black, black stain 

On the fame of our own fair monasteree 
That we harbour a Vampire Bjat to drain 

The blood of the people,— it piust not be ! 
The Cellarman, he is large of girth. 

And his blood runs warm with our good red wine ; " 
Said the holy monks with a chastened mirth, 

"Let us make him tight when to-night we dine." 

" Let us make him as tight as a drum," they aaid ; 

" Ours be the penalty, ours the sin ; 
And then we will quietly put him to bed 

'Neath the cobwebbed arch in the farthest bin. 
"Tis a venial sin," and they pursed their lips, 

" Even Noah got tight soon after the Flood, 
And may hap when the Ohoul of the Cellarman sips 

It will cure him at once of his taste for blood." 

Bloodless and faint in the morning air. 
The cellarman's brow wore a truculent scowl. 

And the Viampire Bat staggered back to his lair 
Looking, alas, like a bibulous owl. 
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And uo more in the village did Bet or Hodge 
The Vampire Bat in their chamber see ; 

And the monks, well pleased with their artful dodge 
Sang paeans of joy in their monasteree. 

A year went by and they found, alas, 

That the good red wine in their vaults ran low. 
'** Now, ihoiw," said the monks, ** cometh this to pass ? " 
And the Gellarmian answered " I'm blest if I know ! " 
But lower and lower, as time rolled on, 

Grew each well filled cask and each mighty vat, 
"Till the Prior exclaimed " I've got it, my son, 
This it the work of the Vampire Bat ! " 

Yea, such was the case, in the Oellarman's veins 

He had drunken wine and it tasted good ; 
And how to get more did he puzzle his brains 

And quite lost his fancy for wholesome blood. 
"So up and down through the vaults so long 

He sipped of this and he sucked at that. 
Till he drained the bins, and the wine so strong 

Gave him the " horrors "—poor Vampire Bat ! 

"** FAr better the peasants their blood should lose," 

Cried the thrifty monks as they went to dine, 
""* Than that the Vampire Bat should booze 

In our deep, cool vaults on our old red wine." 
■So with bell and book did they shout " shoo-fly ! " 

But ever he wobbled back home again 
And said with his pitiful, eldritch cry— 

" Nay, harass me not : I am not i' the vein ! " 

And the peasants grew rosy and plump and hale. 

And the wine in the c^lars 8tiU shrunk and shrunk, 
And the monks grew skinny and pinched and pale. 

And the Vampire Bat got drunk and drunk. 
Till one sultry mom by a blessed mistake 

On the holy water he chanced to light, 
-And he took but a drop his thirst to slake 

And it killed him dead on the spot outright ! 
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THE TF^IPLETS, 

Twins you may commonly see 

Identical nearly in figure and features"^ 
But triplet adults, you'll agree, 

Are far more phenomenal creatures. 
Dame Nature plays comical games. 

And startling effects she deyises. 
Messrs. Richard and Robert and James 

Were a type of her style of surprises. 

These triplets of Stoke-in-the-Wold, 

You would stoutly aver if you ever had seen 'em 
Were cast in the very same mould. 

And had one set of features between *em. 
They were bachelors ; beauty in vain 

Had woo'd them to wed like " we others." 
And here let me pause to explain 

That the triplets, dear reader, were brothers. 

They lived in the Hall on the hill, 

And nursed the warm property left by their father ; 
He called them "sole son " in his will, 

Which was fair, but bewildering rather. 
And to save tailor's bills and disputes, 

And rows about tuum and meum ; I 

They always (bought triplicate suits 

From a Jew near the British Museum. "" 

The likeness was truly absurd, 

Their neighbours could never tell one from the other *- 
And when greeted it often occurred, 

Robert said " I*m not James, but my brother." 
No mirrors they had in the place— 

A most economical saving- 
Each had but to look in the face 

Of his brother, for mirror when shaving. 
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One summer the triplets agreed 

That they needed a change in such tropical weather, 
And decided at once to proceed 

To Dover, but not, though, together. 
First Richard a fortnight should take, 

Then Robert should afterwards follow, 
Liast James should home comforts forsake, 

A breath of the briny to swallow. 

Richard went and he walked on the sands, 

And he strolled up and down by the hour on the jetty, 
And he found himself soon shaking hands 

With a maiden uncommonly pretty. 
■** My niece," said the aunt, and he bowed. 

And blushed and looked bashful and stupid ; 
Perturbation is always allowed 

In a party just struck by Dan Cupid. 

« 
They met every day for a week. 

And the maiden she smiled at his coming most sweetly. 
Till at last ICiehard felt he must speak. 

Or his love would consume him completely. 
So he spoke, 'midst the pause in the band— 

Ah, that air he will ever remember— 
And she silently gave him her hand, 

And the marriage was fixed for September. 

Then Richard returned to his home, 

And Robert next morning to Dover sped gaily, 
And he dived every dawn in the foam, 

And he strolled on the jetty, too, daily. 
And he noticed a maiden most fair. 

Who smiled as she saw him approaching - 
Which gave him a terrible scare. 

For in flirting he sadly lacked coaching. 

-" Oh, how good to come back ! " did she cry, 
As Robert's limp fingers she pressed unresisting, 

Wnbile he gazed at the sea and the sky 
His moustache in perplexity twisting. 
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" Here's an awkward dileiBTia" he thought^ 
" I suppose the sweet thing is mistaken ; 

Poor girl, she seems quite overwrought. 
No doubt by some lover forsaken." 

They met every day by the sea. 

And the maiden his coming more lovingly greeted,. 
Till one ev€ he dropped down on his knee 

And his brother's proposal repeated. 
" Oh dear, what a droll, funny tease. 

To pretend that you do not remember ; 
Shall I say it once more you to please ? 

Yes, our marriage is fixed for September." 

So Robert, his holiday past, 

Hurried back to the Hall to prepare for his marriage^ 
And James in his turn travelled fast 

To the 8ea in a second class carriage. 
And the maiden was there* on the pier ; 

" WTiat, returned, oh, you duck, how delightful ! " 
Poor James, feeling horribly queer. 

Observed to himself " This is frightful ! " 

Then he looked in her laughing blue eye, 

And he knew in a moment by love he was smitten. 
And he gazed at her face mighty shy. 

And he felt that his fate was there written. 
Next he bashfully held out his hands, 

And she gave them a squeeze true and tender ; 
" Come, love, let us walk on the sands," 

Said the maiden so fair and so slender. 

They met every day by the shore, 
Till he whispered, poor James, with Love's toils heavjr 
laden, 
"Will you be my own love evermore, 

Will you be my sweet wife, dearest maiden ? " 
And she laughed, " What again ? Oh you dunce I 

Will you never, no never, remember, 
Well, 1*11 say it once more, Sir, just once— 
Yes, our marriage is fixed iPor September ! " 
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September came round In due conrae. 

And the triplets sneaked secretly off to get married. 

And each ifelt a shameful remorse 

As his brothers' mild questions he parried. 
Richard tramped through tiie bracken and gorse. 

Robert walked through the sweet-smelling heathtf 
James rode through the wood on hfis horse, 

And they all reached the church door together. 

They walked up the adsle side by side, 

And never a word did they speak to each other. 
And they gasped as they gazed at the bride, 

And she gasped as she gazed at each brother. 
** Oh, I'm sure that I only said * yes' 

To one, only one down at Dover. 
How you've come to be three I can't guess. 

Nor whitch of the three is my lover !" 
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If one would wish to illustrate 
The so-called irony of fate. 
One scarce a better case could find 
Than that I now have in my mind— 

The case of Barkly Baker. 
A perfect Yorick, he, for jest, 
He joined in any joke with zest, 
He laughed at every passing whim. 
So fate ironic made of him 

A mournful undertaker. 

'Twas grand to mark his gruesome look. 
In garb as black as any rook. 
With scarf that fluttered in the wind, 
And hat band streaming far behind— 
(I speak of Barkly Baker). 
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His measured step, sedate and slow, 
His trappings and his suits of woe, 
His sanctimonious sniff of grief, 
Hiis humibug, Abam, and make belief, 
Proclaimed the undertaker. 



To watch him then you would not think 
He knew the wicked way to wink, 
Nor dream he had sufficient guile 
To venture on a thoughtless smile— 

(His name was Barkly Baker). 
No twinkle in his eyes was seen, 
No laugh emerged his lips between. 
He gazed not either right or left. 
But walked as one of joy bereft— 

A red-nosed undertaker. 



Yet all the time his mind revolved 
•Quaint riddles which he never solved ; 
And marching there before the hearse 
He made up many a comic verse, 

(Who knows not Barkly Baker ?) 
And choruses he used to troll- 
Beneath Ms breath— of tol de rol ; 
With so much humour he was curst 
He had to give it vent— or burst— 

Albeit an undertaker. 



There came a day, a joyous day, 
The sky was blue, the world was gay. 
The sun shone o'er the smiling land. 
He had a funeral on hand— 

(For he, read Barkly Baker.) 
A sudden fancy crossed his brain. 
He strove to heave a sigh dn vain, 
A peal of laughter cackled out, 
IHe roared Insanely shout on shout- 
Unseemly undertaker. 
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He BQulrmed, lie writhed, he held his sides, 
** Nofw who Is this that Death decides ?" • 
Observed a policeman passing by. 
The mourners stral^tway made reply, 

" His name Is Barkly Baker ." 
The shocked defender of the peace 
Implored him such wild mirth to cease ; 
He sank upon bis bended knees, 
*' Nay laugh not thus, good person, please, 

Dry up, oh, undertaker !" 

Spite 0' th* majesty o' th* law. 

Guffaw succeeded loud guffaw ; 

The laugh, alas, infectious grew, 

The policeman and the mourners, too. 
All shrieked with Barkly Baker. 

There never yet was heard on earth 

A burst of such unhallowed mirth. 
. They sobbed, " tis horrid form to scoff," 

They panted, " put the funeral off, 

Confound this undertaker !" 

'4 

From that day forth he lost his name, 

His sober, grave funereal fame. 
' In vain a doleful air he woore, 

In vain he snuffled as before— 
•Sad-visaged Barkly .Baker. 

His business, as you well may guess. 

Grew daily beautifully less. 

Until at last, despair to drown, 

He Joined a circus troupe as clown- 
Degenerate undertaker ! 



#'#'##' 
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NUGGETS OF GOLD. 

Harder to get and harder to hold ; 
This is a story of nuggets of gold. 

Sir Timothy Tripp was poor but proud, 
And he loved the lady Jeoulma Jane ; 

And he hied him, " far, from the madding crowd," 
A kind of a sort of a fortune to gain. 

Saiid Jemima Jane, "There are lands, I'm told. 

Where diggers are fossicking nuggets of gold !** 

Sir Timothy Tripp ihe bought a pick 
And a miner's shovel, a ddsh and pan— 

A tent, a bucket, a blanket thfick, 
And dressed himself like a labouring man ; 

And he said to his love, with a hopeful smile, 

" I shall never come back till I make my pile !" 

Through sandy desert, o*er stony rise. 
In the noontide glare, in the evening hush ; 

With blistered lips and bunged-up eyes, 
He tramped along to the latest " rush.** 

And when he arrived they cried, ** You*re sold ! 

We haven*t yet seen the colour of gold.** 

•Sir Timothy Tripp made answeir none. 
But carefully, quietly pegged his claim ; 

Then he piched his tent, did this silent one. 
And wrote to his love by the candle flame ; 

" Fair Lady Jemiima Jane,** wro^e he, 

" I begin to-morrow, 

Yours, Timothy T.'* 

He shovelled and picked for a weary week, 
And had sunk a hole aibout two feet deep. 

And they safl*d, " If its nuggets of gold you seek, 
My word, old man, for your faith we weep." 

But Sir Timothy smiled in his cheerful way, 

And kept ];)erdiEftently digging all day. 
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A month went by, !he was working still, 
And had driven eajst to Ertilke " the lead ;*' 

And they asked, " Do you mean to remove the hill T* 
But he paid to their foolish Jokes no heed. • 

For he knew right well, if the truth were told, 

He was fossicking dozens of nuggets of gold. 

But the more he got— 'tis the usual style— 

The more Sir Timothy wanted to get— 
And though he had long since made his pile. 

He wasn't iby any means satisfied yet ; « 

And he wrote to his love—" My patient duck, 
I am digging away, but have had no luck." 

Said the Lady Jemima Jane—" Ah, me, 

I expected this when he first ibegan ; 
I will go to the diggings myself," said she, 

" And will dress myself like a labouring man. 
Oh, the heart of a woman is brave and bold, 
I shall find plenty of nuggets of gold." 

She arrived on the field as the sun went down. 

And joined a party of four " old hands ;" 
She has tanned lier lily-white skin nut brown. 

And clad in lihe garb of a male she stands. 
Oh, courage of love, oh, womanly pluck. 
Wish the Lady Jemima Jane " good luck." 

Said one of the party with w<hispered " hush," 
As they gathered airound in the eampfire's light, 

" There's a dumb odd ibloke on tills bloomin' rush, i 

Who, the boys Is «ayin', has struck It right ; 

He shovels It out by the bushel, I'm told, 

And kls pillow is stuffed with nuggets of gold." \ 

Said Hhe Lady Jemima Jane— now " Bill"— 

As she quietly drew at her empty clay, 
" Which I don't wish the blooming old blote no ill. 

" But slch greediness ought to be punished, I say, 
" And I'll make one— which I hates all brag- 
To relieve this bloke of his blooming swag." 
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" And I ! I'm on ! put me ! and me ! " 
Cried each of the honest old hands so true ; 

" And * Gentleman Bill* shall our capting be," 
fSald the youthliest youth of the youthful crefw. 

Then they swore an oath on their open knives 

To get this gold or to lose their lives. 

Sighed the Lady Jemima Jane— now " Bill"— 
"Oh, my luickles« love, I will win thee wealth," 

As she led the gang up the gloomy hill, 
And they stole to the dumb one's tent with stealtii. 

Plafifti— <3rack— bang ! Here's a Bad to do ; 

" Biir lies dead and the " hatter," too ! 

With her sweet face fixed in a gasp of pain, 
And a curl of scorn on his pale proud lip. 

Lay dead the Lady Jemima Jane, 
Likewise her lover. Sir Timothy Tripp. 

Ana the old hands scooted in Indian file, 

Atid sobbed as they portioned the dead man's pile. 



Hard to get and harder to hold ; 
Such is the story of nuggets of gold. 



(^M^ 
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THE PUZZLE-PATE. 

Of the scores of men I have met 

In the course of a chequered career, 

There was one whose name I forget, 
And my memory is not clear 

As to whether I met him in England, 
Or whether I 'met him here ; 

But I think— if I am not mistaken- 
There was -something about him queer. 

If his face had a swarthy hue, 

Or if it was pmk and fair, 
If has eyes were hazel or blue, 

Or if he had old-gold hair. 
If his nose was seraphic or pensive, 

If his Sunday boots were a pair. 
If he paid his debts or levanted, 

I neither remember nor care. 

I would laugh at each bygone prank 

If I thought that to laugh were right ; 
But my mind is a puzzling blank, 

And I never feel certain quite 
As to whether my boon companion 

(Or was our acquaintance but slight ?) 
Was a fellow of infinite humour. 

Or a sad and a rueful knight. 

Had you known him, you may depend, 

Like myself, you would easily find 
That a vague, dim, shadowy friend 

Is a friend of the mistiest kind. 
And as to that story about him, 

Well, to tell It I'm half inclined ; 
I am sure It would vastly amuse you— 

But I can't quite caU it to mind. 
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Is he dead, dear me, or alive ? 

Oh, I'm botihered if I can say ! 
No matter how I may strive, 

It puzzles me every way. 
Yet I aeem to have some sort of notion 

That I saw him buried— but stay ! 
I wonder, now, was it his wedding 

I attended that doleful day ? 

It was either another or he 

Who would chant from chime to chime. 
Who was either all gloom or glee, 

All erudite reason or rhyme. 
'Tis a pity I cannot remember 

What became of this soul sublime- 
But if ever my brain gets clearer 

I will tell you another time. 



THE SANGUINE FARMEi^. 

There are some who are always in doleful dumps. 
While others are cheerily " up in the clouds ;'* 

They grizzle and fret with " a handful of trumps," 
And a constant wet blanket their spirit enshrouds. 

A fig for such folks and their fits of the grumps ! 
Not a soul such as theirs was bold Farmer O'Dowd's. 

Though the prospects look black as a curate's hat. 
And neighbours were gloomily scanning the sky. 

There, striding a rail, this philosopher sat 
With (his pipe in hiB mouth and a smile in his eye. 

They moaned in sad chorus—" We're ruined, thaf s flat !" 
And he chirruped back jauntily, " Never say die !" 
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Though the field's were as bare as a barber's block, 
And drought in his district bad " malted" the grain ; 

Though lack of '* green pastures" had killed off the stock, 
And all hope had departed and prayers seemed in vain ; 

The fears of the croakers he lightly would mock, 
As he cackled insanely, " We soon shall have rain." 

With such life and high spirits he overflowed 
That scarce could he walk like a sensible man, 

He dianced at the plough-tail and skipped as he sowed, 
And he cut a mad caper when reaping began ; 

His face with good temper and cheerfulness glowed. 
Since to look at the bright side of things was his plan. 

And what's srtrange to relate, he was always right, 
Yet grew not conceited, inflated, or proud ; 

And farmers would travel by day and by night. 
And would knock at his door in a clamorous crowd, 

Of his hope-breathing visage imploring a sight. 
And a few crumibs of comfort from Farmer O'Dowd. 

But while others were cheered and induced to hope 
Till fortune at last crowned their diligent IjoU, 

This optimist scarce with fate's facers could cox>e. 
And but eiamed a bare crust flrom the obdurate soil. 

" Ha ha !" he would laugh, " in the gutter I grope," 
" Ho, I serve for my friends on the hill as a foil." 

And as lower he sank he more hopeful grew. 
And kept always predicting his luck would change. 

He never a day of despondency knew. 
And no troubles or cares could his liver derange. 

The wind— to his sense—" from the East" never blew. 
And he laughed and grew thin, an anomaly strange. 

But at last, when one morn he was quarrying stone 
His pJick struck a reef all bespangled with gold. 

He stooped and he stared, ahd he stood there alone. 
And he whistled, and whispered dejectedly—" sold," 

Then turned on his heel.and just gave a great groan. 
And axypeared to grow suddenly careworn and old. 
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And he ceased from that hour to be bright and guy, 
No dancing or songs in his halls were allowed ; 

His gold had eclipsed cheery hope's honest ray, 
Aiid he drove in his carriage sad-eyed, heavy-browed ; 

And penniless peers as they passed him would say, 
" There's that dull, discontented, rich beggar, O'Dowd !" 



THE HIGH ROPE WALKER. 

One midsummer day, when the seas were calm 
And the soft winds sighed in the waving palm, 
There came a man in an open boat— 
With a bulging carpet bag in his hand, 
And a long, grey, seedy overcoat. 
And a white belltopper with mourning band— 
And €ts soon as he reached Canoodle Land, 
He stepped ashore on the golden sand. 

Then he tipi>ed a wink to the wondering blacks. 
And took from his pocket a packet of tacks, 
And opened his bag and brought to light 
A neat little hammer—" at one and six"— 
And a bundle of posters— a gorgeous sight. 
Which he straight commenced to the palms to fix, 
And then he proceeds some paste to mix. 
And a " rainlbow bill" on the palace sticks. 

The natives scratched at their wool so black 

And thought it must be the Union Jack, 

Or a Proclamation their souls to vex 

And send them down on their bended knees ; 

Or Bismarck come their isle to annex 

For a coaling-place in Pacific seas ; 

Op the " man o* we we" his greed to appease 

fiince he couldn't get the New Hebrides. 
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Queen Oamoe of Oanoodle Lrand, 

With her maidfi of honour and courtiers grand. 

In her hall of audience sat in state 

As the stranger Into her presence came ; 

And she bade him Immediately relate 

His secret mission and nation's najme, 

And she haughtUy asked, with eyes aflame— 

" Say, mister, what Is your little gaane ?" 

" Professor Bunkum"— he ducked his head, 
" At your Majesty's service," the stranger said, 
" The Hlgh-roi)e Walker of wide Renown— 
With my mid-air, marvellous, blindfold feat, 
I have come to visit your charming town. 
With Its regal palace and mansions neat, 
And I think I may say without conceit- 
You -will find my " show" an uncommon treat 

Baid Queen Canoe, with a courteous smile, 
" You are welcome, sir, to our humble isle. 
We shall have much pleasure to see you " walk," 
But since sensational shows we check. 
We trust your shoes you will safely chalk, 
And pace your rope as you pax?ed the deck ;" 
And the Royal Magician, old Ba Boo Bee, 
Growled, •* I hope he will break his neck." 

Then Bunkum laughed at the murderous hope. 
And between two palm-trees stretched his rope, 
And steadied it well with pegs and stays. 
And bade his audience all stand clear ; 
Then took his pole amidst faint " hoorays," 
And many a feeble Canoodle cheer ; 
And proceeded his perilous course to steer, 
While the Queen and her people quaked with fear. 

He danced, he skipped, he stood on hls~head ; 
" 'Tis a Wonderful sight," Her Majesty said ; 
And the courtiers all, as in duty bound, 
Remarked that it was a Vonderf ul sight 
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And the verdict straight was repeated round 
By the common crowd, as was only right ; 
But the Royal Magician, consumed with spite, 
In his rival's skill found little delight 

The performance ended. Her Majesty cried, 

" No boon you ask for shall be denied, 

E en to the half of my kingdom fair. 

Whatever you beg it ehall be your own. 

My crown itself I would gladly share 

Wiith one who such heavenbom skill has shown. 

Thou, stranger, erst to our isle unknown 

By a kindly breeze to our shores was*t blown." 

Then Bunkum bowed on his bended knee. 
" I'm a modest young man myself," says he ; 
" Keep your crown, oh, my gracious Queen, 
Keep your kingdom— would It were larger— 
But give me the head of that skunk so mean— 
The Royal Magician, ina'am, in a charger. 
He seems to come It too much of the Rajali. 
BUs head. If you please, ma'am, in a charger. 

The Queen to the BUgh Executioner said, 
" Take Ba Boo Beck and off with his head, 
And some of you girls to the pantry run 
And bring me a ciharger, off you go— 
Oh, I haven't enjoyed such a morning's fun 
For ages, mister, don't you know ;" 
But Ba Boo Bee, with a gaze of woe, 
Thought the joke, as a joke, was a trifle slow. 

Well, they looked In the pantry, they looked all round, 

But never a diarger could be found ; 

Till a happy thought to the Queen occurred— 

The Royal Magician was Larwyer, too— 

So " off with his head," although he demurred. 

His body for charger sure would do. 

But Profes^or Bunkum said, " nonsense, pooh, 

3uich a pun, my Queen, Is unworthy of you." 
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That midsummer night when the seas were still. 

And the moonlight slept upon vale and hill, 
There sailed a man in an open boat, 

With an empty carpet bag in his hand, 

And a long, grey, seedy overcoat, 
-And a white belltopper wi»th mourning band ; 

And he took as a spec from Canoodle Land 
IBa Boo Bee for his Show in the Strand. 
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"*Twould make the boldest hold his breath. 

And e'en the stoutest courage flag. 
To meet ux>on a blasted heath 

An awesome witch or hatesful hag. 
Tet often timdd maide and meek. 

With faltering feet and blanching face, 
-At dusky twilight hour would seek 

The crooked Crone of 'Cranford Chase. 

With high-hooked nose and parchment skin, 
And wrinkled lips o'er toothless gums, 

A long, sharp-pointed, horn-like chin, 
And on each hand two boney thiumbs ; 

liVith round, bent back and nodding head. 
And bold black eyes that baleful shone, 

And wizened hands that claw^-like spread- 
There true to life you have the Crone. 

IDne autumn eve across the moor. 
To read the secret book of Fate, 

There came unto the Crone's low door 
The young and lovely Lady Kate. 
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"Now, tell me, Crone, whom I shall wed.""' 
The Crone the maiden's face regards, 

Then grimly grins and wags her head, 
And " cuts" her thumb-soiled pack of cardsr 

" I see a man, tall, stout, and dark"— 
*Twas thus the crooked Orone began— 

" He holds a wedding-ring-^and, hark ! 
He Is an E-43hi— o— pi— an !" 
The Lady Kate gave several screams, 
And fled in wild disorder home ; 

But ever after in her dreams 
That ebon negro face would come. 

A year went by : from Afrie's shore 

There came a noble native Prince. 
None such had England seen before ; 

Scores such has England welcomed since^ 
His name was Csesar— so they told ; 

fle met at dinner iLady Kate, 
And, like the one 'in days of old. 

He came, he saw, he conquered straights 

" I love thee, oh, my Prince, 'tis true, 
But I can ne'er be thine, alack ! 

The blood within my veins is blue- 
Blue blood can never wed with black. 

If thou could' St only change thy skin !— 
And surely there should be some plan— 

If thou thy lady's hand would' st win, 
Do it, oh, E-thi-o-pi-an !" 

The negro prince with anxious haste 

Next morning sought the crooked Crone — 
A belt of gold around his waist 

As fee for what he wanted done. 
" Can the Ethiopian change his skin ?" 

Beplied the Crone, " Of course he can ; 
Walk in, great Caesar, pray walk in, 

Vll bleach you, E-thi-o-pi-an !' 
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:She boiled him in her cauldron vast, 

First swathing him in tinctured lint. 
And When some three brief hours were past 

He turned a sweet Albino tint 
And see him now, a white-washed man, 

To Lady Kate exultant go, 

No more an E-thi-o-pi-an~ 

Transformed into an Al-bi-no ! 

** Avaunt, avaunt ! " cried Lady Kate, 

"Thou pallid prince, thou ghastly ghost. 
Avaunt, go take thy passage straight 

And get thee back to Afrlc's coast. 
Thy hueless skin Uke half -cooked cake 

Doth ill with negroid features go. 
Turn back again, for Heaven's sake ! 

I cannot wed an Al-bi-no !" 

"'* Gosh, lir gal, you'm hard to please ; 

Me wash *um, bile *um, change *um skin, 
Caesar don' like 'um tlicks like dese. 

To tell 'm go wash 'um black agin. 
<3aesar all same white gennlemun now ; 

Can't nebber turn black no ^ more, lil' gal. 
Come 'long, Miss Kate, don' make such row ; 

Here, take 'um, dis dimon' 'n pearl fal-laL" 

■**Too late, too late, it cannot be !" 

The Crone's harsh, jarring laugh was heard— 
"*' He has changed his skin, he's white, you see. 

So wed the man and keep your word." 
And the Lady Kate said, " Have your way, 

Thotfgh I ne'er can love your par-boiled face." 
And their piebald progeny often play 

Round the crooked Crone of Cranford Chase. 
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THE LOVE-LOi^N DAMSEL. 

The Lady /Sarali Straforde-le-Bow ^ 

W«t8 beloved by 8ir Bootes of tlie well-known Bank r- 
He had the flHhy lucre, you know, 

While the Lad^ iSarah had all the Rank ; 
But though he warmly his suit would press, 
The Lady .Sarah woufldn*t say yes. 

But it wasn't because of her poride of birth 

Thajt she hesita^ted to plight her troth, 
'Cause she deemed her race the salt of the earth 

Thait to wed a commoner she was loth— 
The Lady Sarah would rank confer 
On a crossing sweeper If wedded to her. 

Nor was it because she had lost her heart 
To a nobler swain than the rich Sir Bootes, 

For she never had felt the troublesome dart 
Which ithe little god Cupid slily shoots. 

And she walked, this maiden of higli degree, 

In meditaition, all fancy free. 

No, the Lady Sarah had made a vow 

In the depths of her dear romantic soul. 
That no bridaA wreath should bedeck her brow 

For a man who was fated in wealth to roll ; 

Couples unhappy she counted in batches 
Whose lives had been wrecked by splendid matchetr. 

To love, 'She said, they should both pe poor. 
And the hackneyed provert) was far from rtrue ; 

When money— not poverty— entered the door, 
*Twas then love out of the window flew. 

And she solemnly swore by ithe stars above 

To purely and simply marry for love. 
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fio she would not wed with Sir Bootes so rich, 
Though he offered his gold and Ms heart combined ; 

For she vowed that she couldn't tell tother from which 
And his composite present she thus declined. 

" Oh, I feel no faith In a weallthy suitor— 

I e'en nmst marry my 'brother's tutor." 

" An* if you were i)oor, Sir Bootes,'* she cried, 
^* I might haply feel that our love was pure ; 

Oh, your suit by me ishould be ne'er denied 
If poverty sweet we could both endure. 

But I never. Sir Bootes, will my hand engage 

To reign as a wife in a gilded cage !** 

" Nay, show me a plan, Lady Sarah," he said, 

" By which I to poverty may attain ;" 
Burt; the iLady -Sarah she shook her head, 

" For a man eo wealthy the hope Were vain. 
Yet, is there no place called the (Stock Exchange ? 
An* If that doesn*t ruin you then 'twere strange !" 

Sir Bootes he hastened to Gaped Court, 

And sought a broker of Abram's race 
In the nook where the brokers do most resort. 

And gravely mentioned his awkward case. 
" Gome, don't despair,** said the cheerful Jew, 
" If you leave it to me I will put you through." 

He sank a fortune in Turkish Bonds, 

And wildly plunged in Kalgoorlie Mines ; 
'Tis a pitiful spirit that ever desponds 

And all hope of ultimate ruin resigns ; 
And Sir Bootes, possessed of a dauntless soul. 
Struggled bravely on t' wards the longed-for goaL 

But fate, cruel ifate, in the old, old style, 
On this lover's most laudable efforts frowned ; 

And fortune fickle refused to smile 
Or let his desire by success be crowned. 

Of Sir Bootes 'twas said, like Midas of old, 

Whatever he touched straight turned to gold. 
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When all other roads to ruiu were closed, 

When on the Turf he had scooi^ed the pool, 
As a last resource the good Jew proposed— 

Oh, the Israelite truly was no fool- 
That (Sir Bootes shooild boldly invest his cash 
In vacant land if he wished to smash. 

While others were ruined, though, right and left, 
Sir Bootes sold out on the market's top. 

And then of all patience and hope bereft 
He thought it was time such specs to drop, 

And by deed of gift all his gold so yedlow 

He made over straight to the tutor fellow. 

** At last, at last. Lady Sarah," he said, 
" I kneel a pauper your love to seek ;" 

But the Lady Sarah she hung her head. 
And a tear-drop trickled a-down her cheek ; 

" Too late, too late, most devoted suitor, 

For I yesterday w-edded my brother's tutor." 
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THE UNDECIDED MAN. 

Althougih 'tis well to count the cost, 

And wise to look before you leap ; 
Tlie man who hesitsutes is lo»t— 

Who fears to sow will fail to reap ; 
We hold not caution in derision ; 
Life's bane we deem Is indecision. 

Augustus Pawser, gentleman, 

Of moderate Independent means, 
The money-market lists would scan. 

And daily haunt those noisy scenes— 
The gold-paved halLs of tSi)eculation 
Where Ruin trips up Hesitation. 

In Home or Foreign stocks and shares 
He always knew the safest things. 

And who were " bulls" and who were " bears,'' 
Wtih " corners," " (Syndicates," and ** rings ;" 

He also had the best advices 

Respecting Ckmtlnental prices. 

But, strange to say. In spite of all. 
He ever missed his chance to buy, 

And waited for the stock to fall 
Until its figure got too high ; 

While cute ones paid their contribution, 

He dallied in irresolution. 

He one time had a trusty tip, 

And mlglit have made a famous coup. 
Alas ! he let (the moment slip, 

As all such vacililators do. 
The 'Stock went up upon *he morrow- 
Poor Pa/wser gnawed his nails in sorrow. 
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Thus was it •through his weak career, 
•He fain w^ould cMmb to fortune's rung ; 

But feared to fall— and in .that fear 
Upon the ladder's foot still hung— 

Who would eucceed in Gold's dominion 

Should have " the courage of his opinion." 

Once Pawser loved a maiden fair— 

A maiden fadr of high degree ; 
Of f oartune great, of beauty rare, 

And, best of all ! still " ifancy free." 
But Pawser courage could not summon 
To woo and wed this "nice young wummou. 

One mom he half made up hi-s mind. 

And clad himself in raiment gay— 
For Cupid 'is not colour blind, 

Whatever poets choose to say, 
And " ibolomon in all his glory" 
Was Cupid's pet in ancient story. 

a'hus Pawser, " quite the masher touch," 

Like emu stalked a-down the sti'eet. 
With collar, eyeglass, toothpick, crutch, 

The " dear old chappie" quite complete. 
He (reached her door, paused, frowned, and faltered. 
And then— ha ! ha I— Ms mind he altered. 

** A etep like th's requires some thought"— 
He'd thought of It for twelve months past— 

■Next week the lady's hand was sought 
And won— it maybe f 11 too fast. 

While Pawser undecided tarried 

The heiress, Pajwser's uncle married. 

We draw the veil on this sad scene, 

Leave Pawser to his vain regrets ; 
The lesson though Is plain, we ween, 

Whicli poesy here before us sets : 
KeepOaution ever in your vision. 
But, oJj ! beware of Indecision. 
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THE POSTURE MASTER AND THE PILL MAKER. 

There's nought, alas-! like loss of heaHth 

The spirit proud for humbling, 
Thus Twyster foaind, once world renowned 

For ground and lofty tumibllng. 
The gentry all and clergy, too, 

Amazed to mark such bounding, 
iSuch spirlghtly vaults, such somersaults, 

Pronounced 'his feats astouuKilng ; 
The flying high trapeze upon 
He was a star phenomenon. 

But once when hanging high in air, 

Applause beneath Mm ringing ; 
His sight grew dim, he seemed to swim. 

His brain went wildly spinning. 
The gentry all and clergy, too, 

Exclaimed "just aint he splendid !" 
He gave a lurch, he loist his perch, 

And wheel-like snpTift descended. 
And while his patrons laughed Ho, ho, 

Quoth Twyster " this is vertigo !" 

He staggered to a famous quack. 
With undulating twirlings, 

" Now name your fee, old chap," said he, 
"And stop these bilious whirlings." 

The quack naqied sixpence and a^ drink- 
In pubs for him swift sped time, 

" To cure your ills, of these my piMs 
Take ten to twelve at bedtime ; 

Then squeeze six lemons in your tea, 

'Twill put you right at once," said he. 

Poop Twyater took the pill box straight, 

And giddily home gyrated, 
And bought en route blood-curdling fruit— 

The lemons six as stated. 
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His children all and missus, too, 
His acts with wonder folowed, 
As one by one till all were gone 

The twelve big pdHs he swallowed ; 
And ithen of tea a huge quart pot 
With six sour lemons toesed oflC hot. 

Nexjt morn he rose with head quite clear, 

No vertigo, no svdimmlng, 
No reeling streeit, no floating feet. 

No sense of bird-like skimming. 
The artists aJl and showman, too. 

And e'en the clown, poor joker, 
Compared his gait, so stiff, so straight, 

To that of a wailklng poker. 
" Better a poker," said Twyater, " far 
Than a kind of a spiral shooting star." 

i 

The lamps were lit, the trumpet brayed, 

The drum was banged and beaten ; 
The whip was cracked, the tent was packed, 

The peppermint drop was eaten. 
The gentry all and clergy, too. 

Observed politely, " Mister, 
These tricks are stale, to please they fail. 

Come tro»t out Signer Twysrter." 
< The bland ring-master smiled and bowed, 

And Twyster faced the cheering crowd. 

** I first shall show my favourite feat," 

Quoth Twyster, looking * peeky,' 
*' The Corkscrew named, through Europe famed. 

From Rome to dear Auld Reekie. 
I then ^aill, if you please, proceed 

To do the MlHwheel noted ; 
j From Camden Town to County Down, 

A great peitformanee voted. 
" Houp la ! " he cried, " houp la ! perceive : " 
(To teU the >sequel makes me grieve). 
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Once, twice, aye ^tll^ice, houp la ! lie cried, 

But turned not corkscrew fashion ; . 
What time, sad thing, within the ring 

The master swore in ];^s3lon. 
The genitry all and clergy, too. 

Cried " cease, oh, vain persister, 
Call that a screw ? good night, adieu. 

You stlflC-backed bodldin, Twyster ; 
Your twirling days are done 'tis plain, 
Be off, don't show your face again." 

The Twyster sighed, " Alas ! those pills, 

Confound that lemon treatment, 
I can't turn round, the solid ground 

Seems for my leaden feet meant ; 
I bade, with vertigo, good-bye," 

Groaned Twyster, deeply grumbling, 
" To corkscrew twirl to millwheel whirl. 

To ground aind lotfty tumbling." ' 

Soon Twyster chanced a Iberth to get 
As Finger-post where cross roads met 
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A NEW PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

Young heaortts we know are like sensitive plla;tes, 

Where Photographer liove has the dhemicals mixed ; 
One glimpse of a face or a figure— ye fates !— 

And the heaven-limned image instanter is fixed. 
With man or maid it is much the same, 

A glance of an eyie— be it blue or black— 
And henceforth then 'tis their only aim 

To feast on the features beloved— good lack ! 

Come list ithe tale of a Government clerk, 

Of susceptible soul and of temperament warm- 
One bound to shine as a person of mark, 

Since though doing small good he was guiltless of harm. 
At ten a.m. he was at his post, ' 

Alt one he his stomach with buns would stay ; 
At four he left— and I haven't a ghost 

Of a notion what duties were his all day. 

One eve as homeward he leisurely strolled. 

At the Waxworks he paused, paid his coin and went In ; 
'Twas QKlsmet clearly his footsteps controlled. 

The romaince of his life was that eve to begin. 
Too late for nobs and too soon for snobs. 

The rooms seemed desetrted by all but he ; 
A crowd, one of half of one's pleasure robs. 

When going wax figures which " move," to see. 

Our clerk, whose name was Bartholomew Gireen, 

On the right saw a form which deprived him of breath ; 
No maid so fair in ills dreams had he seen, 

And he kinew that this vision would haunt him till death. 
Brown hair, broad brow, and a small, proud mouth, 

A waxen complexion of blush-rose tint, 
And eyes like skies of the sapphire South, 

But ot softness, or love, in those orbs no glint. 

With white hands clasqped, and an uplifted face, 
She stood gazing foriom at a big belted kndght. 

Whose frown so stem boro no signal or trace 
That his soul in such homage as this took delight. 
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His liat, Green scanned, but sbe was not there. 

"New figure, no doubt," he again must come; 
One farewell look, with a love-sick air, 

He fled for Ms train and suburban home. 

At five next day, with a fast beating heart, 

He was back at the Waxworks— enraptured young man I 
^Ah, weH, 1* faith, might he stagger and start 

As the figure ito "move" at his entrance began. 
One glance she gave, full of cold surprise. 

Of hauteur made angry by shame and pain, 
Then slowly turned and half lowered her eyes, 

Then resumed her first picturesque pose again. 

** She moved, she moved," what a goddess-like head. 

Every action is perfect, what science, what skill, 
" Her name and price ! " he excitedly said, 

"Though I starve on a crust till I settle the bill." 
The attendant stared, gave a low, short laugh, 

Then bent nearly double with vulgar sport, 
And sobbed, " Oh, Lord, what a hinnersent calf I 

If this haint a cove of the greenest sort ! " 

" He jeers, coarse brute ! " said Bartholomew Green, 

" His low mind cannot grasp such devotion to Art ! 
I must watch and wait till I win her, I ween. 

And when once she is mine we will never more part" 
So thence each eve at the hour of five, 

He tendered his shilling and throbbed and burned. 
And mostly, thus, diid this clerk contrive 

To be there when her questioning eyes she turned. 

At last one eve she was missing, he found ; 

And he rushed to the checktaker, pallid and hoarse— 
" The figure, the figure, that used to turn round ! 

She is stolen, lye gods, send, oh isend for the * Force ! ' " 
The coarse brute laughed with his loud guffaw, 

" She's a young married woman, you drivelling fool ; 
She's bought the knight which you no doubt saw, 

And -carted him off to a Sculpture School." 
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PERKYN THE UNCONYlNfclBlLE. 

Perkyn was a party of a haWt contradictory ; 
No matter what the argument he always daiined the victory; 
EveiiytKMly else was wrong, and he alone was right- 
Just for the sake of dlffeilng he would swear that black was 
white. 

Oh, he said that it was white ; 
He 9wo)^ that it wsa white ; " 

He KNEW that lit was white- 
He did. 
Though to ail impartial sight 
*Twas distinctly black ait night, 
•Still he swore that it was white- 
He did.. 

His friends to his perversity would oft grow tired of 

listening, 
And leave, disgusted— stubborn mule ! their captious neigh- 
bour christening ; 
But that was just what Pei-kyn liked— to see them in retreat, 
Oonvlnced against theiar will, he thought, and silenced by 
defeat 

Yes he said it was -defeat ; 
He 9ioore it was defeat ; 
He KNEW it was defeat- 
He did. 
Though 'twas scorn that down the street 
Made them turn with hurried feet, 
Still he swore it was defeat- 
He did. 

To any sort of compromise, so great was his hosrtility, 
He'd stick to things that clearly were a sheer impossibility. 
For instance, when enjoying once with yachting friends a 

sail. 
They saw a youthful porpoise : Pei*yn thought it like a 

whale. 
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' Then lie aafld it was a whale ; 

He 9iioor$ it was a whale ; 

He KNfiW It was a whale- 
He did. 

So they hooked it by the tail, 

And they put It In a pall, 

Still he swore it was a whale. 
He did. 

For Jumblblk up the simplest facts he ShOwcfd a great 

capacity. 
And he stu<?k to his absurd mistakes with' quite a grim 

tenacity. 
Pigheaded, unconvtincible, his match 'twas hard to find, 
And every 90UI, except himself, was either "mad "or 
"blind." 

Why, he Said, that they were blind ; 
He i¥H>r6 Izhat they were blind ; 
He KNlflW that, they were blind- 
He did. 
He alone of all mankhid 
Had the clear discemiintg mtnd, 
And he st\^ore the rest were blind- 
He did. 

Poor Perkyn I Just a year ag^ he Joined the great majority. 
<No doubt he says the spirits form the intelligent minority). 
Let's hope he went to Heaven !— I should rather like to 

know, 
Since he always said that Heaven was located down below. 
He said it was below ; 
He 9wore it was below ; 
He KNEW it was below— 

He did. 

Though we vainly strove to show 

That it flcaroely could be so, 

Still he swore it was below— 

He did. 
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THE PHENOMENAL LANDLADY. 

'Itell me, fihepherdfl, tell me, have you lieard in song or story 
Of Mrs. Bunkum's boarding-house for gents in Camden 
Tawn ; 
How on all the race ot landladies she shed eternal glory- 
To the worthy name of Bunlium how she added fresh 
renown ? 

To her house one flr»t of April came a gent in garments 
needy ; 
Took a bedroom and a parlour, paid a quarter in advance. 
And remarked in broken English, " But it makes zat I am 
needy ; 
" A poor exiled Marquis, Madame, from the pleasant land 
of. France." 

So he entered on his lodgings, made his cafe noir at seven, 
Spent his days in writing letters, which he never seemed 
to post ; 
Dined at sunset very simply, strolled about until eleven, 
Took " un leetel " glass of cognac, and one cigarette at the 
most 

Now, here came in a mystery, his butter ne'er diminished. 
His mutton cutlets always ran two extra to the x>ound ; 

And when his tin of coffee was as near as nothing finished. 
That coffee-tin half full again next morn he often found. 

His milk was never stolen by the cat, that mystic creature ; 
The eggs were never " shop *uns," which for breakfast he 
would boil ; 
And his bottle of old cognac— this was far the strangest 
feature- 
Appeared to be exhaustless, like the widow's cruse of oil. 
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Would you learn the secret, shepherds, wlilch the Marquis 
ne*er discoYered 
Titll he beamed away for ever from perfidious Albion's 
shore ? 
'Twae the worthy Mrs. Bunkum who about his cupboard 
hovered, 
And replenished from her larder the X)oor exile's frugal 
store. 

So he merely raised his eyebrows, spread his palms, and 
shrugged his shoulders, 
Exclaimed " Mon Dieu ! " and "marveiUeux," and gave 
the Frenchman's jump ; 
And as (the year rolled onward it was clear to all beholders 
That the whilom seedy Marquis had grown dandified and 
plump. 

One spring morning came the postman waiving briskly 
through the garden. 
To the Maf quis gave a letter with a big oflicial seal, 
Which he broke, read, capered wildly, cried, "A Paris I" 
" Volla," " Pardon ! " 
Then embraced good Mrs. Bunkum, which occasioned her 
to squeal. 

L'ENVOI. 
In a chateau near to Lyons, 'mongst the firs and poplars 
shady, 
Lives a Marquis loved and wealthy, like a hero of 
romance ; 
'Tis the exile reinsitated, and his buxom, gracious lady 
Is the worthy 'Mrs. /Bunkum— now a -Marchioness of 
France. 
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FROM BAR TO BENCH. 

I beg to make one brief remark, 

One terse comparison to draw ; 
'Tis thla : as daylight is to dark— 

As monarcb is to man of straw— 
So stood to every legal spark 

Great Jawkins, Barrister-at-Xiaw. 

The fame of his forensic skill 

Admitted of no sort of doubt ; 
*Twas itruly said he used at will 

To turn a wdtnees inside out- 
He argued up and down the hill, 

And put " the other side " to rout. 

Whichever side he chanced to take 
He always made it seem the right ; 

Of two and two he five would make, 
And clearly show that black was white 

He made opposing counsel quake 
And gained the Jury over quite. 

A mangled maiden's corpse was found : 
— AJas, that one so fair should bleed ! 

Young Brown and Green 'twas known around 
About the girl had disagreed ; 

Young Brorwn was noticed near the ground. 
And so they charged Ihlm with the deed. 

Young Brown collapsed in dull despair, 

And sat An gaol with pallid face ; 
Now she was dead he did not care 

One rush for all the human race ; 
His friends, who scorned expense to spare, 

Retained great Jawkins on his ease. 
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The Court was filled, great Jawkins rose— 
The crowded gallery longed .to shout- 
He smiled, and lightly scratched his nose, 
And turned the witness inside out. 

The Juiry, as tlhey sought repose, 
Said " Green's the man beyond a doubt." 

Next mom a rumour reached the town, 

From lip to lip It quickly sped. 

The Prosecutor for the Grown 

Had died of heart diisease in bed. 
"'Great Jawkins now will win renown 

As new lO.P.," (the people said. . 

The Court was filled. Alas, young Brown 

His counsers cheering visage sought ; 
As Prosecutor for the Cirown, 

Great Jawkins now against him fought. 
The pri'soner well-nigh tumibled down ; 

" My life is doomed," he fainting thougiit. v 

The case was called, great Jawkins rose, 

The crowded gallery longed to cheer- 
He frowned and fiercely scratched <his nose. 

The wdtness gasped and quaked with fear ; 
The Jury as they sought repose. 

Said Brown is Ouilty, that is clear. 

Next morn there came a strange report ; 

" Hast heard the news," the people cried ; 
" You know the Judge's neck was short— 

At midnight in a fit he died. 
His Honor's vacant bench in Court, 

Great Jawkins now will fill with pride ! " 

The Court was crammed. Young Brown, relieved. 

Observed that Jawkins was not there ; 
Alas ! he soon was undeceived. 

He turned him to the Judge's chaiir— 
In curling wig and robe loose-sleeved 

JUDGE JAWKINS sat with stony stare. 
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The case was closed ; Judge Jawkins rose ; 

The gallery eat in hushed suspense. 
He bowed and slowly scratched his no«e, 

And then summed up the evidence. 
The sapient Jury at Its close 

■Said the case was clear to men of sense. 

Retiring to the room behind 

They soon returned and thus replied : 
"The maiden died, my Lord, we find, 

No hands are with her life's blood dyed ; 
She could not quite make up iher mind 

And so committed suiMe." 



A MELODRAMATIC HISTORY. 

Hist ! a itale of "horror in your ear, 
That shall make your blood to curdle, 
Freeze the marrow in your bones, 

And cause your hair to stand on end in fear. 
*Tis the sliory of Miss Durdle 
And her lover Alfred Jones ; 

Ha ! no wander to each other ye draw near. 

Hist ! a tale of horror in your ear. 

List ! was that the death-watch in the wall ? 

To your story. Ha ! you shiver, 

And your faces all grow pale ; 
Hark ! did'st hear the wiailhig Banshee call ? 

—Saints from evil us deliver ! 

Let us onward with our taJe— 
'Tls a tale the very stoutest to appaL 
Hist I was that the death-watch in the wall ? 

Hold ! Miss Durdle's simple name was Kate, 

In a model school a teacher 

Taught sihe boys in. dulcet tones, 
And deftly figured sums upon a slate ; 
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Till there came ad Love's beseecher 

A young puipil— Alfred Jones ; 
Now, may Heaven preserve us all from -her sad fate I 
Hold I Miss Durdle's simple name was Kate. 

Bah ! this Alfred Jones was but a dolt, 

Sent to school when nearly twenty 

To acquire the triple " R*s "— 
A clumsy, stupid, iU-conduieted colt, 

But with solid cash in plenty 

And a taste for sly cigars. 
Ye Gods ! what heaps of buns, too, he would bolt ; 
Bah ! this Alfred Jones was but a dolt 

What ! You think our story Is but tame. 

Clench your teeth, it soon grows ghastly ; 

Dig your nails Into your palms. 
One morn Kate to her duties never came. 

And— wlhich pleased ithe pupils vastly, 

Giving rise to cheerful psalms— 
Alfred Jones replied not either to his name. 
What ! you think our story is but tame. 

Woe ! they went and wedded on the sly. 

And he told a tarradiddle 

When he said he was of age. 
And she was an accomplice to it— fie ! 

Can you solve me now the riddle 

Why this couple should engage 
In fastening thus the matrimonial tie ? 
Woe ! they went and wedded on the sly. 

List ! they kept it quiet, which was worse. 

She returned unto her teaching ; 

He went back unto his task. 
Such secresy could only bring a curse, 

A curse, aJas ! far reaching ; 

Thougli they wpre a guileless mask, 
And waited for his fortune aind full puree. 
List ! they kept It quiet, which was worse. 
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Hark ! a year went slipping swiftly past. 

Then they owned that they were married ; 

Alfred Jones was twenty-one, 
And came into his property at last. 

Well-a-day, had they but tarried 

They had honounably done ; 
But the Rmbicon was crossed, the die was cast 
Hark ! a year went slipping swiftly past. 

Hist ! a word of warning in your ear ; 

Let their fate be an example 

To young people all through life ; 
Though this couple prospered greatly 'twould appear ; 

*Twas black sin on truth to trample, 

To become thu-s man and wife. 
And ye all would fain do likewise, much I fear 
"list ! a word of warning in your ear. 



THE UTOPIAN EAI^L. 

" The rank is but the guinea's stamp 
The man's the gowd for a' that.'* 

Earl Beer de Beer was a British peer, 

With an income over a million a year ; 

And his stately presence and features showed 

Twas the bluest blood in his veins which flowed. 

And the worshipping world, as was only due, 

Rendered 'homage to blood so blue. 

But the Earl had a secret grief in his breast, 

" A crumpled rose leaf " as well as the rest. 

And he oft would sigh, with an air dejected, 

" Is it Me or my Rank which is thus respected ? ' 

Wherever he walked, or rode, or drove. 
In the street, " the camp, the court, the grove," 
The mob salaamed in obsequious style, 
And even the cabman raised his " tile " ; 
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And dowager Duchesses stiff and proud 

From their Mayfair chariots smiled and bowed ; 

ABd ladies of title would laugh and nod, 

And shopgirls deem him a little god. 

" Still 'twould make me happy," he interjected, 

** To know that I were for Myself respected." 



Did he make a remark, they clustered round. 
And listening stood miid'st a ihusrh profound ; 
And they wagged their heads In a grave surprise 
That a mortal could utter words so wise. 
While the feeblest joke nearly gave *em a fit. 
Sure never was known such original wit ! 
His arguments never contained a flaw. 
His judgment was final, his word was law, 
But, spite of this deference, still he repeated 
" Am I but for Myself thus respectfully treated ? " 

He pondered it over day by day 

And argued the problem in many a way ; 

But none of the plans which Ihis brain evolved 

Resulted in getting the question solved ; 

And his brow grew wrinkled with anxious thought, 

And night no rest to his spirit brought. 

Till a scheme occurred to his overtaxed brain— 

" Eureka," he cried, " I will make it plain. 

I will hie me straight to a town far distant 

And seek a place as a draper's assistant." 

So he took a ticket and travelled down 

To an aristocratic Cathedral town ; 

And, by great good fortune, chanced to dirop. 

Into the principal draper's shop. 

At the moment when one of the hands had left, 

Dismissed for some petty, suspected theft ; 

And the draper perceived him polite and bland. 

And engaged him on trial as a counter hand. 

Said the Earl, as his yard-stick he proudly selected, 

'* I shall see now if I for myself am respected." 
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Thflpoug'h the whole afternoon he stood in his place 

Displaying his goods with dlstlngulsihed grace ; 

His maner was perfect, his tone subdued, 

And he seemed with the patience of Joh imbued, 

But the Precint*s dames to his counter who came, 

Persistently snubbed him and e'en made game 

Amongst themselves, of his 'high-bred air ; 

Or froze the Earl with a stony stare. 

While they seemed as he saw, and he thought it f unny^ 

To the other assistants all sugar and honey. 

" 'Twas my rank, alas ! I now perceive. 

That the world respected—a peer may grieve 

That, though he possesses the traits of a Guelph, 

Men seldom honour a man for himsellf ; 

And what is worse, from his own pix)ud class, 

Should a peer incog, from the circle pass 

And move *mongst men of a lower grade, 

He of all the snubs is the victim made, 

While their smiles to the others are all directed 

Which looks as if they for themselves are respected. 



THE MAN WITH THE HAT. 

Every man has his fad. 

His hobby on which to prattle ; 

Here it is horses and dogs, 

And there it is pedigree cattle. 

On poultry and pigeons and plants 

Their fanciers gossip and chat ; 

Lubbock is hot upon ants ; 

The hobby of Snogg was his hat. 
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Cinnamon Snogg was but eliort, 

And many would call him dwarfish ; 

A queer little Quilp-like man, 

With a thin, sharp nose like a garfish. 

His mouth was the letter-box style, 

His cheeks were chTib»by and fat ; 

But the principal thing was his " tile "— 

They knew it was him by his hat 

Hats are of various sihapes, 
Adapted to ddvers people ; 
Ix)w like a Saxon mound, 
Or high like a Norman steeple. 
Crowns are both stiffened and soft, 
And brims are both curly and flat. 
Snogg's went toweortng aloft— 
They knew it was him by his hat. 

Snogg's ambition and aim— 

The 6nd of his hopes and labours, 

Was to wear a gigantic " tile " t 

Eclipsing those of his nedghbours. 

Wherever he rode or drove, ' 

And wQierever he walked or sat, 

In the Court, the camp, or the grove, 

They knew it was (him by his hat. 

Years went rolling away. 

This hobby of 'Snogg grew stronger ; 

And pointing up to the sky. 

His " chimney pots " still got longer ; 

And strangers who saw him pass 

Would suddenly cry " What's that " ? 

As his shadow fell on the grass. 

Then— they knew It was him by his hat 

Some would wonder and stare, 
And others would smile and snigger, 
But spite of their jeers and grins 
Snogg*s hats grew bigger and bigger : 
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When he bowed to a distant friend, 
He frequently knocked him flat : 
Such a length did hijs " tile " extend— 
Oh ! they knew it was him by his hat 

He omitted one day to "stoop 
When crossing a low-'arched portal, 
His hat eame down with a jam— 
And Snogg was a strangled mortal. 
The Coroner came that night. 
And found him dead on the mat. 
The verdict wa^ "Sarve him right." 
They knew it was him by his hat. 



THE QUAKER COMMUNIST. 

A Quaker prim 
Was E-phra-im, 
With beaver hat of broadest brim, 
With straight cut coat of colour dim, 
Drab breeches drawn o'er shapely limb, 
And grey cloth gaiters neat and trim ; 
Of figure tall, genteel and slim, 
With spectacles of golden rim. 
A man of quaint conceit and whim- 
Friend E-phra4m. 

With cash in hand 

And specs In land. 
And coin and credit at command, 
The foll^, as one can understand. 
Observant of his smile so bland. 
Were wont to think it mighty grand 
To shovel gold like ocean sand 
As did this Banker and his band, 
Whom care had marked, though, with her brand, 

Th]x>ugh specs In land. 
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An *aimt lie had 

Of *havlour sad, 
WBio called Friend Ephraim "her lad"— 
At fifty years 'twas quite too bad : 
A woman, she, who straight ran mad 
In hoi: pursuit of each new fad. 
Whom nothing made one half so glad 
As reading pamphlet writ by * Rad,' 
Or book In daring language clad— 

With 'havlour said. 



Now Communist ; 

Now Socialist ; 
No argument could ^e resist. 
No ma,tter how absurd the gist ; 
She read each specious theorist, 
Ohose each in turn for catechist, 
Till all her brain was in a mist, 
Anifl what she truly thought or wist, 
'Twore hard to tell this lady triste. 

Half 'Socialist ! 



At last said ehe 

To Nephew E., 
"Oh B-phra-im, say, can it be 
That what I call my propertee 
Belongeth not alone to me, 
But equally, my lad, to thee ? 
Oome solve me my perplexitee ! '* 
Quoth E^hpa- im, " Yea, verilee. 
Thou 9hould*st share thy land in fee 

Wdth Nephew E ! " 



" Oh, thank thee, dear. 

Thy brain so clear 
Doth make It all most plain appear ; 
Yet B-phparian, my lad, I fear 
There's stlH a little something queer, 
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For if my farms both far and near, 
With lialf my wealth and worldly gear 
I share with -thee, then thou, next year, 
Wilt have too much ; Oh, dear, look here. 
Do make it clear ! " 

"Yea, yea. Aunt Prue, 

To take from you 
The share which is my righteouA due, 
And not make a division true 
Of mine own goods and chattels few, 
Would conduct be of shady hue— 
An act wliich surely in the view 
Of * Friends ' would look uncommon blue ; 
Nay, half my Bank and land, in lieu, 

I give to you ! " 

The transfers made. 

The half share paid, 
Aunt Prue*s perplexitees aUayed ; 
The world which calls a spade a spade. 
Applied to E-phra-im »o staid 
Hard epithets, I'm much afraid. 
And brought rude language to its add, 
Anent the cunning game he played 
To get from that crack-brained old maid 

The half share paid. 

All, all too tdst 

Five years rolled past, 
AuiDit Prue ia in a madfhouse cast, 
WTiile E-phra-im with fortune vast. 
Retires from business cares at last 
His Bank, long sold, soon smashed ;— aghast 
Aunt Prue felt Ruin's ley blast ; 
Said B-phra-im " Nay still thou hast, 
My vacant lots, as A. 1. classed 

In years rolled past ! " 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

THE PSALM OF UNITED AUSTRALIA- 



Who is this that standeth at the gates ? 

Australia I 
Latest born and fairest of the States- 
Australia ! 
Ye may know 'her by the Southern Cross that gleams above 

her brow ; 
By the golden wattle blossom and the crimson warataih. 
Once the wayward, wild bush maiden ; she tihe earnest 

woman now ; 
Whosv strong sons have fought for England on the battle- 
fields afar. 
Let the gi;ey old world's great nations give her greeting ! 
Bid the heralds write her name and fame upon the embla- 
zoned page ! 
Make her welcome, Motlher England, where thy counsellors 
are meeting. 

Australia, God guard her ! 
Australia, God guide her ! 
Australia, Britain's daughter. 
Come of age I 

What as Charter beareth she In hand ? 
Australia ! 

Liberty for all within her land- 
Australia ! 
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Unto every willing worker— with his hands or with his 

brain— 
A fair field she freely offers, wherein he who strives suc- 

^ ceeds ; 
And s(he grants, with fortune's favours, wealth of hill and 

wealth of plain- 
Equal rigihts and equal justice to all races and all creeds : 
And upon her girdle graven there appeareth 
Her new watchword, signifying Strength- as spake the an- 
cient sage- 
Unity : word the patriot loveth, word the plotting traitor 
feareth. 

Australia., God guard 'her ! 
Australia, God guide her ! 
Australia, Britain's daugfhter, 
Come of age ! 



Tropic, gulf, lone range, and garden Isle— 

AuiJtralia ! 
Cliff, long heach, and headland, mile on mile— 

Au,<*tralia ! 
Where the six proud sister cities sit enthroned around the 

coast ; 
Where the big, swift ocean greylhounds lie in leash by 

. crowded pders ; 
Where, midst farms and mines and vineyards such as 

Bschol could not boast, 
SiJaiid a hundred busy, thriving towns (beyond the wooded 

tiere. 
With the shout of Union won that now ascendeth, 
Doth her history henceforth enter cto a higher, grander 



Broad, far-reac^hing vistas open, and the day of small things 
endeth ! 

Australia, God guard (her ! 
Australia, God guide her ! 
Australia, Britain's daugihter, 
Come of age ! 
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Hail the glorious day with loud acclaim ! 

Australia ! 
Saxon, Scot, and Oelt— one hope, one aim ! 

Aus>tralia ! 
With the Teuton and the Norse we dwell, true brothers, in 

one home ; 
Where the tyrant ibinds no fetters, and none live in fear or 

thrall 
'Neath a code of laws more Just than those of old Imperial 

Rome, 
And the Bngliish flag above us, and the Good Queen over 

all. 
That Thy people may continue thus united. 
Do we pray Thee, prosper, Lord, the work in which our 

hands engage. 
Till the world is one sole Empire by the sun of Freedom 
lighted ! 

Australia, God guard her ! 
Australia, God guide her ! 
Australia, Britain's daughter. 
Come of age ! 
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THE ANSWER OF THE COLONIES. 

How many men does England want 

ITo figlit for the flag beyond the seas ? 
England asks for a thousand troopers— 
• Who of her sons will furnish these ? — 
If ,this be all that England wants, 
(Australia answers over the sea— 
Here are a thousand steeds and men, 
Bred and equipped, and armed by me. 

England linows my boys night well ; 

Clean true chips of the tougOi old block ; 

There are some of them up at the front to-day- 
Stalwart slip® of lihe ancient stock. 

England knows my horses, too, 
Wherever the English turf is green ; 

So here are the pick of my best of both 
To fight for the dear old Flag and Queen. 

How many men does England want 

To drive the Boer from (his kopje lair ? 
England now has a sudden need 

Of all the troops that her sons can spare. 
If this be all that England wants 

New Zealand shouts from iSound and Bay, 
Here are the gunners, and horses, and men 

Willing and eager for the fray. 

England knows my fighting b(>ys ; 

The world re-echoed their wild Hurrah ! 
As blackened and bloody, grimed, and gashed, 

They ruslhed the perilous Maori Pah. 
From tlie " land of fire," from the " land of ice," 

From the dark pine forests that stretch between, 
There's a troop of them up at the front to-day. 

To flg^t for the dear old Flag and Queen. 
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How many men does England want 

To beat the Boer at his own deep game ? 
England asks for a thousand scouts, 

Swift in the saddle, sure of aim. 
If this be all that England wants, 

Canada calls across the snows, 
Here are a thousand steeds and men, 

Bred where the broad St. Lawrence flows. 

England knows my fur-capped lads ; 

Wiry, lusty, ruddy of face ; 
There are some of them up at the front to-day, 

Worthy sons of the ancient race. 
From Lake and Plain In the wide North- West, 

Bold " Rough Riders," hunters keen ; 
Here are the pick of my besit of both 

To fight for the dear old Flag and Queen. 

These are the men that England wants, 
To help her heroes trained and tried ; 

These are the galloping, dashing lads. 
Sportsmen born and devils to ride. 
Australia, last of ihe Continents, 
New Zealand, realm of the peak and crag ; 

Canada, washed by oceans three— 
Our boys will fighi; for the Queen and Flag. 
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THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 

And wiai the war be over before the wattle blooms, 
And the bush iis all agleam with shinimering gold ; 
Will Hhe boys be here to see it and to pluek the scented 
plumeB, y 

And (hang thiean at their saddles stained and oild ? 

Oh, will they soon come home again, 

And will they soon be back. 

In Australia, loved Australia ; 

Riding up the dusty track. 

With the station dogs all barking 

And the stockwhips all acrack, 

And the staltion hands all cheering— 

Oh, will they soon be back ? 

And will the war be over before the du«ky iSound»— 

Wabe up to greet the springtime with the sunshine on the 

snow ; 
Will the boys be here to see it on the old familiar rounds 
Shifting out the sheep and cattle on the hillside all aglow^ 
Oh, will they soon come home again. ' 

And will they soon return 

To Maorilaind, lone Maoriland, 

Mid the Kauri pine and fern— 

And the men will leave the woolpress. 

And the girls will leave the churn, 

To give the troops a greeting— 

Oh, will they soon return ? 

And will the war be over before the Waratah 

Mames out In crimson splendour high over Huon's tide ; 

Will the boys be here to see it, wliile the spllftters shout 

Hurrah ! 
To the soldiers riding homeward along the 'mountain side ? 
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'Oh, will they soon oome home again, 

Or must we wait awhile, 

To Tasmania, proud Tasmania, 

The little garden iBle. 

And amidst the apple orchards 

The rosy maids will amlle 

" Well done our gallant Tassries ! " 

-Oh ! must we wait awhile. 

And will the war be over before the prairies wave, 

With summer flowero and grasses and rustling golden grain. 

Will the boys (be here to see it, Jack and Jean and Pat and 

Dave, 
.Speeding westward to the ranches far away across the 
plain ? 

Oh, will they soon oome home again, 

And will they soon be due, 

:In Canada, laughing Canada, 

With her sMes so clear and blue ? 

.And bay and lake ^nd river, 

WHl join in welcome true 

To the bold Kanuks, the heroes, 

Oh, will they soon be due ? 

jlnd will the war be over before the harvest sheaves, 
Tower high a toppling load above the broad and heavy 

tires? 
'Will the 'boys be here to see it, and the beeches' autumn 

leaves. 
And the covert side and cub hunt in the meadows of the 
shires ? 

Oh, will they soon come home again. 

And will they soon step down, 

In England, Mother England, 

And dear old London town ? 

Hurry up a hundred transports. 

For the fighting men in brown. 

There'll be throbbing hearts and handgrips, 

When they lower the gangways down. 
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HIS MOTHEI^ IN AUSTI^ALIA. 

I stood on the crowded balcony, 

And saw the troops ride by ; 

And Billy was there on his chestnut mare, 

And he hailed me with a cry— 

*' Good-bye— 'Good-bye-nMater ! " 

And my heartstrings seemed to crack, 

And my lips were dry and my eyes were dim, 

But I tried to smile my last at him— 

My boy who never came back. 

It was little he knew of soldiering, 

And nought that he knew of war, 

But his joy and pride were a horse to ride. 

And to gallop fast and far. 

And all his chums were going. 

The old schoolmate, clubmate band ; 

In many^a match they had played and won, 

They had followed the hounds in the stiffest run- 

And he now must take a hand. 

It was nothing he cared for politics. 

Nor who was wrong or right ; 

'Twas the blood of his dad, that was in the lad 

That sent him out to fight 

He longed to 'be in a battle. 

Neither shot nor shell he feared. 

And he joked ait having a " snipe " at iSteyn— 

And promised to bring me home again 

A hair of Kruger's beard. 

In a tent of the rough field hospital, 
— ^So young, so young to die— 
And It wasn't the tfoe that laid him low. 
But the stealthy fever spy. 
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No more, no more on the station 

Will lie caniter up the track, 

And "good day, good day, Mater," shout, 

For he lies on the lonely veldt, far out, 

My hoy who never came back. 
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DIED FROM STARVATION. 



There's a wee pinched face in a dirty cot. 
Two eyes sunk deep in their purple rims. 
Two tiny lips that are parched and hot. 
And, oh ! such pitiful shrunken limbs I 
There's a feeble wall from a failing throat, 
A fistt that clutches the yielding air, 
The tube of an empty feeding boat, 
And a baJby that's starving slowly there ! 

There's a hireling woman unmoved and calm. 
Who looks coldly on at the infant strife ; 
There's itihe clink of coin in a greedy palm, 
And the shameful price of a human life I 
There's a hand so hard that it fain would keep 
From the dying infant its nurture mild— 
Oh, Crod! that a woman should sink so deep 
As to grudge the food of a starving child ! 

There's a mother that lives many leagues away : 
Can it be that her conscience lets her rest, 
While the babe that but now on her bosom lay 
Is cruelly spurned from her selfish breast ? 
Though ithe streets may roar with their ceaseless din. 
The noise of the town will surely fail 
To stifle the voice of her crying sin. 
Or silence a pitiful baby's wail. 
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AJh me ! There axe plenty of childless homes, 

And gen)tle women who ne'er have learned 

The bliss with a baby face that comee, 

Whose secret hearts for auch joya have yearned ; 

While mothers there be to whom sudh cares 

Come more in the guise of a hateful curse, 

Who, wdth hearts choked up with the world's foul 

tares, 
Abandon their babes to a hireling nurse. 



My brothers, alas ! Is our land so full 

That a poor little child can find no place ? 

Is our world too dark and our sky too dUU 

For the light of an innocent baJby face ? 

'Shall the blessings which Ood tn BEis meircy showers, 

By a heartless world unheeded Ue ? 

Shall (the choicest buds of the heavenly flowers 

Be left to famish, and faint, and die. 



Can a woman so cold in our midst be found, 

A sordid creature to tempt and pay, 

With the pitiful price of a paltry pound. 

To hurry a feeble dhfld away ? 

Do women like these in our borders dwell. 

Holding their heads perchance erect ; 

And is there no trumpet voice to tell 

Of the infants slaughtered by harsh neglect ? 



Oh ! surely, surely it cannot be 

That such deeds are done neath our southern sky ! 

That babes are spurned from a mother's knee ; 

That women are paid to watdh them die ! 

Oh ! surely, surely, our blood should boil 

At the pitiful tales of these baby-farms ; 

And to cleanse this shame from our teeming soil, 

Our souls indignant should rise in arms. 
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There's a wee pinched face in a dirty cot, 
Two eyes sunk deep in their purple rims, 
Two tiny lips that are parched and hot. 
And oh, such pitiful shrunken limbs ! 
There's a feeble wail from a failing throat 
A fist that clutches the yielding air, 
And a world too cold or' too busy to note 
That a baby is slowly starving there. 



FROM THE TENTS OF THE ISHMAELITES, 

An Ishmaelite of the Ishmaelites ! 

And well content am I, 
To dwell in the tents of. the Ishmaelites, 

And let the world go by. ^ 

When I venture forth in the noisy streets 

Of the crowded tawdry town, 
My hand is against Society, 

And (Society hounds me down. 

Then I hie me back o'er the open plain, 

For I <«ount it best of lives, 
To sit in the tents of the Ishmaelites, 

With my black-tbrowed laughing wives. 

As I sit in tiie door of my breezy tent, 

A long deep draught I drain 
To the health of the host of hypocrites 

In the town beyond the plain. 

And I lightly laugh in my tawny beard, 

As a scornful cloud I blow, 
At the pitiful sham and make believe 

That rule in the town below. 

Unchecked as the drifting desert sand, 

And free as the desert sky. 
Is the lazy, wandering, careless life 

Of my buxom wives and I. 
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An lahmaeli'te of the Ishmaelites ! 

Thougih the ppeaoher tfrown and prate : 
Let me die in the tents of the Ishmaelites 

And I ask no better fate. 



IN COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

They have shaken my hand--and said gocd bye— 
The real old chums off the early days : 
They lived their lives in their several ways, 
Until at the last came the time to die. 

And far and wide tihrough the land they He, 

With few to remember, or blame, or praise. i 

I 
One by one, as their turn came round— , I 

One by one when their hour had come— i 

And Kismet suddenly summoned some— 

And others the road a long one found : 

While I, like an old horse in the pound, 

Am waiting for Death to lead me home. 

I sometimes visit the noisy town, 
And slowly pace up the crowded street, 
But I miss the grip that used to greet 
The old-times mate from his station down. 

Gone are the troops of friends once known. 

And strange are the faces now I meet. 

I lag superfluous on the stage : 
I am last of the half-forgotten band 
Whose eyes first looked on the virgin land, 
Whose names are writ on its earliest page. 

God save you all from a lone old age— 

I have lived too long and I understand. 
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A PLEA FOR A FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 
(With many thanks to Mr. John Darling, M.P.) 

Out in (the lamp-lit street, 

With ithe babe of sihame at her ^brea&t, 

A wild-eyed woman with hurrying feet 

Walked on In a strange unrest ; 
On, past passage and lane, 

On, x>ast terrace and square. 
Her wihite face wet witth the falling rain. 

And the wind in her loosened hair. 

Behind her a father's curse, 

A curse and a close-shut door ; 
Madness at work In her eoul, or worse ; 

And— <T0d knows what ! before. 
Not in the whole world wide 

One friend to whom to turn, 
Not one to counsel and help and guide. 

But plenty to scorn and spurn. , 

Only a servant girl ! , 

There are dozens /to flU her place ; 
And virtue coldly its lip will curl *. 

At the story of her disgrace. 
" 'Twas no one's fault but her own." 

Whether true or false that be, 
Ihall the punishment fall on the girl alone. 

And the sin of the man go free ? ,. / 

• ^ 
On ! wHth her lips apart. 

With a long and a sihuddering sotb ; 
Is it straJige that this fallen creature's heart 

For her child of shame j^ould throb ? 
'Tis the only love now left. 

Yet the thought her soul alarms, 
That 'twere be1rt;er she were by death bereft 

Of the burden in her arms. 



.1 
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She Stops, and in anguish wild, 

With many a pitiful tear, 
She stoops, and lovingly lays her child. 

Asleep on a doorstep near. 
One look— what a look, alas ! 

And sftie flies, with a broken prayer 
That soon some good, kind woman i«ay pass. 

And And her baJby there. 



THE LAST JAUNTING-CAR. 

(THE LOW-BACK CAR.) 

["Theie was one jaunting-car, which haa been like the last rose of summer 
^* left blooming alone,' all its bone-shaking companions having long since 
disappeared from the streets of Adelaide." — ^Annual inspection of Licensed 
Vehicles. 3 

When first I saw fair Adelaide, 

'Twas on a summer's day, 
A jaunting-car I hired, and rode 

Around the suburbs gay ; 
And when that car I passing hailed. 

And mounted with a spring, # 

Full many a fare stood waiting there. 
For it then was " quite the thing " 
To ride In a Jaunting-car. 
But we now so respectable are. 
That our friends, who went by, would ejaculate " fie ! ** 
Did . we ride in a jaunting-car. 

The swells all rode on those cars, Sirs ! 

And thought it then " the cheese " 
To go home to wife and daughters 

Biding side-ways at their ease. 



IN* MEMORIAM— JOHN HOWARD CLARK loi 

i ' As ta\yn and work wajB left behind, 
! \ Our hearts soon lost their load. 

! ' And we smoked and laughed, and our neighbours chaffed 
As we raced them on the road, 
As we rode on a jaunting-car, 
, ' Enjoying a good cigar. 

How we homeward would roll ! Ah, with grief in my soul„ 
I look back on the jaunting-car. 



I*d rather ride on a car, Sirs, 
With a friend the other side. 
Than in cab or tram, so devoid I am 

Of all decent proper pride. 
For the cabs are oft closely curtained, 

And a tram for me means haste. 
But a car was airy, and called too 
Without a moment's waste. 
Oh ! to ride in a jaunting-car 
Was undoubtedly jollier far ; 
But its day has gone by, and with tear bedimmed eye 
Do I see the last jaunting-car. 



IN MEMORIAM. 
JOHN. HOWARD CLARK. 

The pen has fallen from his hand. 
His ceaseless toil is done at last, 

And mutely think we of the past, 
As sadly by hie grave we stand. 

No more again the kindly jest, 

Which spoke his presence shall we hear 
The voice is hushed we held so dear. 

The busy brain is now at rest. 
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Oh, brain tX)o active ! had'st thou been 
To match thy frame, in strength allied, 

Perchance our friend would not have died 
Till grey old age his eyes had seen. 

Oh ! strange that one like him we mourn 
iShould see his sun go down at noon ; 

Should in life's journey, reach bo soon 
The earthly traveller's lasting bourne. 

Oh ! strange a heart so warm, so true. 
With love of brave, good work aye filled, 

By Death's chill touch should thus be stilled 
While cold hearts are not rare nor few. 

Oh ! hard indeed of finding out 
The ways of Grod appear to men. 

We wonder now, but haply then 
'Twill all be plain and free from doubt. 

We only know we loved him well. 
We only know we miss him sore ; 

Yet could we have him back once more, 
Say, would we ? Ah ! 'tis hard to tell. 

Life's work we know at best Is hard. 
And hardest aye to those who feel 
Its solemn ends, and work with zeal 
As he did, now beneath the sward. 

And though besiide his grave we weep, 
We scarce would call him back, for oh ! 

His rest was earned and this we know, 
Grod " giveth His beloved sleep." 

Farewell, 'tis but a few short years. 
Our brother, kind adviser, friend. 

And then, when life's brief stage shall end. 
We'll meet beyond the vale of tears. 
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THE BUF^NT LIGHTHOUSE. 



Fit ending to tlhy long and useful life— 

To rise in one red mass of sheeted flame— 

And, toppling from thy lofty sea-girt throne, 

To fall with mingled splash of waves and fire, 

And send an angry storm of lurid sparks 

Careering upward to the darkeming s,ky ! 

*Twas right that thou should' st float across the sea, 

Elnwriapped in hungry tongues of forked flame. 

The ocean hissing at thy burning prow ; 

Thy pajthway marked a wake of molten flre, 

And thou, strange sight ! serenely sailing on, 

Like some old Norse King going to his death. 



In all the time that thou did*st lift thy head. 

How many vessels did thy watchful eye. 

Swift glancing through the gloom of sultry night, 

Detect unerring on ithe lonely sea ! 

And then would'st thou, with one bright cheerful ray, 

Send happiness to all, wihile hearts would beat, 

And pulses throb, exultant at the light. 

Which, dancing, came across the waves to meet 

And welcome strangers to thy Southern home. 



Ah ! well did'st thou thy duty in thy day ; 
Tho* billows rolled impatient at thy feet. 
Or, lashed with fury into seething foam. 
Sprang half-way up thy ,^iide in frothing spray, 
Like bloodhounds baying at a wintry moon, 
Wh-lcfh stm through storm and rain and driving scud 
Shone steadfast o'er the black and tumWing waves. 
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Such work was thine while year succeeded year, 
And thon in summer's nights and winter's storms, 
Would'st guide our sailors safely o'er the sea ; 
And we were well contented witlh thy skill. 
But other days arose and there was talk 
Of frequent visits from more powerful guests— 
From vessels all unused to quiet shores, 
And loth to come where little noise was heard 
Of preparation for their princely prows. 



'Twas thus it may have been that, half o'erpowered 
With such high honours he-aped upon our heads, 
We grefw to acorn, and think with secret shame 
Of what was once sufficient in our eyes ; 
And cried—" Let not these proud ones see our light, 
Leet they should laugh and visit us no more." 
Thus following the base maxims of the world 
Which, grown all powerful under fortune's smile, 
Straight turns Its back on friends of i>oorer days, 
So turned we all our bax*ks on thee, old friend, 
And cried wiith clamorous voices, one and all— 
" Away with It ! " And like the Eastern Tale, 
Were hot to ibarter our old lamps for new. 



Ingratitude supreme to so forget 
Such trusty friendship as thine own hath been ; 
The first to welcome us to this our home— 
The last to beam farewell aciK>ss the sea ! 
Ingratitude too base ! The waves that broke 
In snow-white surges round thy lifted throne 
Thundered our falseness in the midnight hour ; 
The wiaged wind sang shrilly up aloft 
The story of our treachery, and proclaimed 
Mankind more fickle even than himself ; 
While wheeling sea-birds screamed aloud in mirth— 
. " What ! dld'st "thou think to eoaar as high as we ! 
Ah I ha ! proud upstart, lo thine hour is come ! " 
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And then thou gavest one' long lingering glance 

O'er that fair gulf thou liad'st eo long overlooked, 

And feeling all the keenness of the thought, 

That thou wert useless, and had'st lived thy day, 

The fiire of inddgnation slowly (Tobc, 

And, bursting forth in one great tempest blaze, 

Struck sudden terror to our ootward hearts : 

And that whloh we had seomed we learned <to dread, 

Thou wert so terrible to us in wrath. 

Yet fear win ofttimes make the weakest brave 

And fierce excitement lend the craven strength ; 

So rushing on we ihurled thee from thy place, 

And sent thee drifting out to darkness and to death. 



THE STOI^Y OF CAUTIOUS THOMAS. 
A LEGEND OF GREEN'S EXCHANGE. 

'Twae on the fiags neath -Green's Exchange, 

As home one night I ran, 
I saw alone on the cold kerbstone 

A hollow-eyed pale-faced man. 

His hair was tangled, (his chin unshaved. 

And all unbuttoned his coat, 
And there he sat in a battered old hat, 

And sang in a mournful note : 

" Oh, I have some shares that I went and bought, 

And I wish I'd the money instead. 
For I've spent my cash In what proves to be trash 

And I would that I were dead ! " 

Then he blew his nose with a frantic force, 
Till my bosom was filled with dread ; 

For I thonight with pain he migiht blow out his brain 
And so I mildly said— 
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" Eccentric person, it's little I know 

Of the habits of men on ^'Change ; 
I pray you explain your doleful strain, 

For to me it seemeth strange— 

That you wiho have shares that you went and bought 

Should wisih you'd -the money instead ; 
Though you've spent your cash, they m-ajy not be trash ; 

So 'tis folly to wish yourself dead." 

Then he gave a twitch «to his handkerchief which 

Made my heart with terror quail ; 
For I thought with pain lie might blow out his brain, 

And he told me this mournful tale. 

** I've worked for years ilike a negro slave, 

And had managed to save, you see, 
A i)ound or two— i)erhaps nothing to you. 

But a nice little sum for me. 

And there was the wife— she would often say, 
* What's the use of that money upstairs ? 

You ought to invest like all the rest 
In some of these wonderful shares.' 

But I only smiled with a cunning smile. 

However hard she might puslh. 
For you understand that a bird in the hand 

Is worth any two in the bush. 

Yet the mining mania spread and spread, 

And every man 1 met 
On Green's Exchange said : * Thomas, it's strange 

You haven't invested yet' 

And the shares went higher, and up ! and up ! 

Without any reason or rhyme. 
And all the folks wore craicking their jokes 

At the way I was wasting time. 
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So I made up my mind to buy some shares, 

And tried to make haste to be rich ; 
But little I thought as I madly bought 

They had reached their highest pitch. 

And I counted my cash witfti a heavy heart. 

And paid it with trembling lip, 
.And what did I hold in the place of my gold ?— 

Ah ! (nothing but flimsy scrip. 

I knew that I ouglit to feel proud and pleased, 

Yet mournfully down I sat, 
And the brokers al said : * Your fortune's made' ; 

But I wasn't so sure of that. 

Then I wandered home and I went to bed. 

And next morning when I arose. 
As I looked at the news I shook in my shoes. 

And savagely blew my nose. 

For the shares I had bought the day before 

Were sinking slowly down. 
And I clencihed my fist as I read in the list 

They were lower by half-a-crown. 

And ever since then they ihave sunk and sunk ; 

I wonder who wouldn't complain ; 
"They are dead it's clear, and I very much fear 

They never will rise again. 

I never can laugh, I never can smile. 

But I stay here night and day. 
And I sit aHone on the cold kerbstone, 

And this is what I say— 

O, I ihave some shares that I went and bought. 

And I wish I'd the money instead ; 
For I've spent my cash in wihat proves to be trash. 

And I would that I were dead." 
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SIGNING THE CENSUS PAPER- 
A BUSHMAN'S STORY. 

In a queer old wooden ghaaty on a ddsmal dreary run, 
While the amber clouds are floating In the sunset's goldens 

beams- 
While my dog is lying sleeping by my saddle and my gun, 
I'm thinking of the long ago, and dreaming happy dreams. 
All the present is forgotten in the visions of the past, 
For my thougihts have: travelled backwards through the long- 

and weary years— 
To those days that were so happy then, I knew they could^ 

not last, 
And the shadow of my sorrow for a moment disappears. 

In a quiet country village I am living once again. 

Where the trees are white with ibiossom in the orchards a.W 

around, 
W^here a cottage stands secluded in a green and harrow lane- 
While a climbing honey-isuckle o'er the rustic porch ha» 

wound ; 
In a cozy breakfast parlor, where the morning sunlight 

pours 
Through the little lattice window like a flood of liquid light, 
I am sitting at the table, wlhile the wife my heart adores 
Is just leaning o'er my shoulder as she tells me what to 

write. V 

'Tis a printed census paper that has filled us both with> 

pride. 
That has made us laugh together at our new important 

sphere. 
For my darling but a week or two has been my loving bride,. 
And our life is just beginning in this little cottage here. 
So I write my name, profession, and the place where I wajsh 

bom. 
And the signature that follows is my little darling's own ; 
Then I tell her it reminds me of our happy marriage mom 
And she blushes as she answers in a softly whispered tone. 
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tBut the dream has slowly vanished, and the years have 

rolled away, 
Jiind the vision now before me is a gloomy London street ; 
Where the cHammy fog is hanging like a mantle cold and 

grey- 
Where the sodden snow lias smothered all the tramp of 

buay feet ; 
.And my heart Js very heavy as I sit within my room, 
With my little daughter lying with her arms around me 

thrown ; 
FoT I'm thinking of her mother in (her dark and silent tomb. 
With the snowdrift wildly whirling o'er ithe ghostly looking 

atone. 

'Then I press my darUjng closer to my sad and weary heart, 
And I stroke her golden ringlets with a gasping choking 

sigh, 
As she whispers, little thinking Show her words will make 

me start, 
-** Oh, how lonely you would be, papa, if I too were to die ! " 
"Then a tear of childish sorrow from her little blue eye slips, 
.And her pale unearHily beauty all my loving soul alarms ; 
And I kiss her snowy forehead with my dry and burning 

lips, 
. And I place her very gently in her f aithifiul nurse's arms. 

Then I turn unto the table where a formal letter lies, 
.A letter which reminds me of the far off ihappy past ; 
*Ti8 a printed census paper which I read with swimming 

eyes 
As I think of that bright morning when she saw me read 

the last ; 
So I write my name, profession, and the village of my 

-birth. 
And my little daughter follows where I last time wrote my 

wife ; 
For my darling's name for ever is erased from books of 

earth 
^Though I know that it Is written in .the Angel's Book of 

Life. 
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But the vision now is over, and the sun has slowly set, 
And the nig-ht its veil of darkness o*er the sombre scnih- 

has cast ; 
So I turn into my shanty with a feeling of regret 
That my present is so gloomy when I thinli u];K>n tihe past 
And again a census paper in my brown hard hands I hold^. 
And my heart seems nearly breaSing with a long desi^airing 

moan, 
For my dreary desoilation in one little line is told, 
And I know that I am friendless, as I sign my name Alone t 



A WOi^D TO THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 
(From the Scotchman at the North Pole.) 

Bh ! whare ye gaun ? What ! turnin' back ? 
Ye luiked sae bauld, I thocht, guid lack. 
Ye meant to reach my 'hame and mak' 

A tow mond's vlsdt ; 
Yet noo the Southward road ye tak, 

An* why, Sirs, is It ? 

I'm tauld ye hoped to penetrate 

To where I bide my lane, in state ; 

But when ye daured puir EYanklto's fate 

Sae raucle handit, 
Ye cam upo' a sleeveless gate 

Thegither bandit 

Fu' sairly hae ye, I's be boun 

Aft wished yoursels baith safe and soun 

A*back aince mair in Lunnon toun, 

From whence ye Med tsre, 
I'stead o'haiken up and doun 

The kintra side here. 



A WORD TO THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 

What garr'd ye fash yersels to claw 
Sae hlngin-luggit through the snaw, 
lAn' thoAe the icy blasts that blaw 

In these oauld regions ? 
Ye surely maun hae hearts as hraw 

As Oaesar's legions. 

'Twas just because ye*d read, nae doot, 
The Pole was somewhere here aboot, 
3ae aff ye thranged to fin' it oot 

Before your nelghboursr- 
But, faijth ye ken ye didna do't 

For a' your labours. 

Yet gin ye chanced to reach the goal, 
My certie Sirs it wad console 
The disappointment, sair to thole. 

That there wad meet ye— 
To fin' a (Scotchman at the Pole 
Rlcht giad to greet ye. 

Hout ! Maun ye gang ? Then fare ye weel ; 
6la leeifu' lane up here I fe^, 
Guid sooth it wadna' tak a deal 

To gar me from it 
Back to the bonny land o' the leal 

Rin like a comet. 

Wi' my twa een, or ere I dee, 

Auld Reekie's wa's aince mair to see 

This last guid saxpence left to me 

I'll freely gie ye, 
iSae Captain Naree, Just bide a wee 

And I'll be wl' ye. 
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NICKLEDY NOD. 

DEDICATED TO THE ** SWEET GIRL GRADUATES OF THE SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY.** 

(After Punch.) 

"When shall we be married, 

My own dear Nlckledy Nod ? " 

" When you can cook my dinner, child, 

I think it is wondrous good! " 

*' Shan't we be married before 

My own dear ^Nlckledy Nod ? " 

" Would you ruin my health and temper ! — 

I tMnk the young wench is mad." 

"What would you want for dinner, 

My own dear Nlckledy Nod ? " 

" Oh I soup and a joint to follow, 

I think JW: is wondrous good 1 " 

" 'Can't we have somethinig simpler. 

My own dear Nlckledy Nod ? " 

" Would you sttarve me on chops or cold mutton ? — 

I lihlnk the young wench is mad." 

" What would your favourite joints be, 

My own dear Nlckledy Nod ? " 

" Hind-quaifter, saddle, land airloin, 

I think it lis wondrous good." 

" Won't these be a little beyond me, 

My own dear Nliekledy Nod ? " 

" Would you feed me on necks and shoulders ? — 

I think the young wench is mad." 

" OHow would you like your meat cooked, 
My own dear Nickledy Nod ? " 
" Why of course we would have it roasted, 
I think it \A wondrous good." 



NICKLEDY NOD. 

*' Isn't boiling ifar more easy. 

My own dear Nlckledy Nod ? " 

" Would yooi spoil your meat in a saucepan ? 

I think the young wench is mad." 

" What shall we have to follow, 

My ofwn dear Mckledy Nod ? " 

" Some nice light puddings or jellies 

I think it is wondrous good." 

"Something from Beach's, won't we, 

My own dear Nickledy Nod ? " 

" Would you cloy me with yesterday's pastry ? 

I think the young wench is mad." 

" When shall I cook your dinner. 

My own dear Nickledy Nod ? " 

" When you've learnt in the School of Cookery, 

I think it is wondrous good." 

" Can't I learn after we're married, 

My own dear Nickledy Nod ? " 

" What ! practise on my digestion ? - 

I think the young wench is mad." 
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